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Why Education for Inter- 
American Understanding 


Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, presented 
the following paper before the Inter- 
American Education Conference, at the 
National College of Education, May 1, 
1945. 


All over our country, children and 
young people, college students, and other 
adults are learning about the other 
American Republics. Not so long ago 
South America was only another one of 
the continents, usually sandwiched into 
geography between Europe and Asia. 
The Spanish language was a not alto- 
gether respectable substitute for the 
study of Latin, French, or German; and 
Latin-American history and literature 
were to be found in rare colleges and 
universities but not at all in the high 
schools. But things are different now. 

At all levels and in practically all sub- 
ject-matter fields there are opportypnities 


for the study of our American neighbors.’ ‘ 


Beginning in the primary grades, the 
purpose is usually to develop a feeling of 
friendliness and good will toward the 
children of the other American Repub- 
lics. Such themes as these are common: 
“Holidays in the Other American Re- 
publics,” “Around a Mexican Market,” 
“Homes of Our Neighbors,” “Customs of 
the Children in the Other Americas.” 
Such centers of interest lead to an un- 
derstanding of the background of things 
children have seen, tasted, played with, 
or enjoyed in other ways. 

In the intermediate grades, children 
are ready for organized study of the 
American Republics with factual infor- 
mation developed in connection with 
problems that cut across subject-matter 
lines. Such problems are organized into 
units of work having to do with the basic 
problems of living—food, clothing, shel- 
ter, transportation. In each unit, oppor- 
tunities are found to compare ways of 
living in North and South America. 


1 Bathurst, Effie G. and Mackintosh, Helen 
K. Inter-American Education. A Curric- 
ulum Guide. U. 8S. Office of Education Bul- 
letin 1943. No. 2. 


Woven into the units are the geographic 
factors, the historical background of the 
continent and certain individual coun- 
tries, the political organization, and sim- 
ple interpretations of the interrelation- 
ships among all the American Republics, 


Inclusion of Appropriate 
Subject Matter 

Upper grades of the elementary school 
often undertake comprehensive studies 
of several representative countries. At 
this level economic relationships can be 
emphasized, but the social background 
continues to be important. In the high 
schools, units of great variety, strong in- 
terest and social value, are frequently in- 
serted in existing courses in a variety of 
fields. 

Rare in fact is the subject which can 
find no way, no appropriate way, to in- 
clude a Latin-American emphasis. For 
example, in American history parallel 
events are studied for both continents. 
A course in problems in democracy intro- 
duces consideration of the other Amer- 
ican Republics whenever it fits in natur- 
ally and logically. Courses in world lit- 
erature, American literature or modern 
literature make a place for the literature 
of the other Americas by means of com- 
parisons and contrasts. Sometimes, to 
be sure, whole new courses are intro- 
duced as electives, Latin-American his- 
tory, Latin-American music, or Latin- 
American literature. The most com- 
mon emphasis, however, is through the 
inclusion of appropriate subject matter 
in existing courses. 

The study of the languages of Latin 
America has become popular both in 
school and out and enrollments have 
skyrocketed in recent years. Indeed it 
has raced through the schools like a 
fever. Statistics from colleges showed 
an increase for 1944 of 14 percent in the 
study of Spanish over the year before, 
with a total of 81,000 students as com- 
pared with 54,000 in French, the nearest 
competitor. Possibly it is more surpris- 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FoR ViIcTory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EDUCATION 
FoR Victory. Such material may be 
reprinted without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all 
educational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education, and other 
material. 


ing still that more than a hundred col- 
leges and universities are now offering 
courses in Portuguese. Though no recent 
figures are available on language enroll- 
ments in the high schools, there is good 
evidence that more students are now 
taking Spanish than either French or 
German. This is certainly - reversal of 
the situation of former years. e 

Even in the elementary schools we find 
an unprecedented emphasis on learning 
to use the language of one’s foreign- 
speaking neighbors. The teaching of 
Spanish in the elementary school has 
developed on a fairly large scale in 
Texas, New Mexico, Florida, and Cali- 
fornia, where children actually do have 
Spanish-speaking neighbors. For the 
past 3 years in Texas, elementary school 
pupils have been offered Spanish from the 
third grade through the eighth. State 
adopted textbooks are furnished and a 
State course of study has been published. 
Today more than 300,000 pupils in the 
elementary schools of Texas are included 
in this program. New Mexico offers 
Spanish from the fifth grade up. In 1943 
Spanish was introduced from the kinder- 
garten through the sixth grade in the 
Los Angeles city schools. About 250 ele- 
mentary schools in that city and others 
in various cities of Southern California 
provide classes in Spanish.’ 

It is interesting to note that through- 
out this expansion of language teaching 
some important changes are taking 
place. We have always admitted to being 
poor linguists in this country, but we have 
had no particular sense of shame about 
this. Why did we need to know his lan- 
guage? We stayed at home for the most 
part, and people who came from abroad 
to live here wanted passionately to use 
our language. Actually languages have 
been academic for most people. Now we 
begin to see things differently. Every 
day more people are seeing other folks 
with whom they want to talk but who 
use languages other than our own. 
People are coming to see us. We—mil- 
lions of us—are going to see’ them—in 
Russia, Italy, France, China, and Span- 
ish America. At last languages have 
meaning, social usefulness. 

This change is reflected in current 
methods in language classes. For one 
thing there is first attention to using 
the language—to speaking it. Further, 
so far as Spanisn is concerned, there is 
an emphasis on language as it is used in 
the countries to the south of us rather 
than that of traditional Spain. And very 
importantly, greater stress is given to the 
introduction of content pertaining to the 

2From data collected by Marjorie John- 


ston of the Division of Inter-American Edu- 
cational Relations, U. &. Office of Education. 





American peoples of Spanish speech, so 
that the language classes contribute to 
the basic purpose of inter-American un- 
derstanding. 


Variety of Student Activity 


Not only in more or less formal in- 
struction, but in the widest possible vari- 


“tty of student activities the cultivation of 


interest in things inter-American has col- 
ored the walls of our schoolhouses, spiced 
up the plays and pageants presented by 
students for their own and the public’s 
enjoyment, spanned the oceans and 
scaled the mountains to establish means 
of correspondence between students of 
different countries, tickled the palates of 
the students and their parents with 
Latin-American food and accustomed 
their ears to Latin-American music. 

Typical of these student activities are 
the Pan American Clubs which are in- 
creasing so phenomenally in the high 
schools of this country and also, surpris- 
ingly, in Latin-American countries. 
Clubs which have constitutions, Spanish 
names, officers and regular programs are 
often the best possible means in a high 
school to stimulate the interest of those 
who are not meeting Latin America in 
any other way. Through the clubs, cor- 
respondence with boys and girls in other 
countries develops apace. A letter¢ffrom 
two boys recently came to our Office ask- 
ing in polite and formal terms that we 
arrange for some “pen pals for them.” 
Proving that human nature is the same 
everywhere, they appended a postcript 
which read, “P. S. If it is convenient, we 
should like them to be blondes.” 

But if the elementary and secondary 
schools have made remarkable changes 
in their practices in regard to Latin 
America, the teachers colleges have also 
shown a truly statesmanlike zeal in pre- 
paring the oncoming teachers to do a 
better job than their predecessors could. 
They have also extended their oppor- 
tunities for in-service training of teach- 
ers through institutes, demonstrations, 
lending libraries, workshops, and other 
means. Many teachers today are doing 
a good job primarily because of their 
strong interest in Latin-American studies 
and a conviction of their importance. 
There is no safe substitute, however, for 
the thorough and consistent study of the 
geography, history, literature, and arts 
of the other American Republics if we 
are to do a thoroughly consistent job in 
the years to come. Teachers colleges all 
over the country are “tooling up” for this 
purpose. 

Colleges and universities too have 
shown a surprising virility and com- 
mendable promptness and initiative in 
providing opportunities for inter-Ameri- 
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can studies. Departments have added 
new courses in Latin-American history, 
literature, art, political science, and so 
on. Also they have pooled their scattered 
resources into institutes, or Latin-Ameri- 
can curriculums, so as to provide con- 
centrated training. They have labored 
hard at the difficult job of training 
specialists to serve specific needs of the 
Latin-American countries—in tropical 
agriculture, medicine, engineering; in 
railroading, mining, and manufacturing. 
They have not neglected to enlarge and 
improve as rapidly as possible their 
language departments, and several of 
them have pioneered in preparing per- 
sons to teach English abroad as a foreign 
language. 

Possibly this is enough to show the 
tracks of the seven-league boots the 
schools and colleges have been wearing 
these last few years. They have made 
significant and rapid progress in inter- 
cultural studies. They have’ centered 
their best thought and their generous re- 
sources on helping students to know 
more, to think more accurately, and to 
feel more kindly about the people of the 
other Americas—their purposes, their 
problems, and their triumphs. But the 
question is, WHY? Why all this ap- 
parently sudden interest? Is it only to 
modernize and vitalize a neglected part 
of the course of study? Or is it what the 
tolerant layman sometimes refers to as 
one more of the educators’ curriculum 
fads? Or is everybody doing it—govern- 
ment, industry, travel agencies, chambers 
of commerce, with the schools only join- 
ing in? 

The Axis countries have had another 
explanation. Cynics in our own country 
have waited for the current to shift. 
Even our truest friends in some of the 
Latin-American countries have been 
puzzled. Some of them delicately asked 
a member of our staff when he was visit- 
ing them what this burst of inter-Ameri- 
can energy meant. They remembered, 
they said, the upsurge of interest during 
the last war. They remembered, too, 
how quickly that interest subsided, how 
we took our toys and went home and 
settled ourselves comfortably in isolated 
comfort. They asked our colleague, 
“What will you do this time?” He replied 
indirectly by saying, “Let me tell you 
what the schools and colleges are doing 
in my country.” Then he described at 
some length these same activities which 
I have been referring to and when he 
had finished they said, “It is a good 
answer. If you were interested only in 
the current situation, if you had only 
present interests to be served, you would 
not waste time on children now in the 
elementary school. The fact that you 


. 






are working with the generation to fol- 
low us in international responsibility 
convinces us that you are planning not 
just for the present; you are looking toa 
better future through the understand- 
ings which you are now developing.” 
What is it then we expect to secure 
through this inter-American under- 
standing in the years to come? 


Inter-American Understanding a 
Means to Permanent Security 


Some say it is security. We must go 
back much more than a hundred years 
to trace the ideals and the efforts of 
all of the American Republics to achieve 
and maintain both individual and col- 
lective security. We incline sometimes 
to look back only as far as the Monroe 
Doctrine, to say that here for the first 
time was the policy publicly stated that 
we want peace, stability, and security 
for this hemisphere, and that we do not 
wish to be interfered with by outside 
powers. 

It is often assumed that this statement 
represented the policy only of the United 
States. But Ezequiel Padilla, the dis- 
tinguished Mexican Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs, makes it clear in his book 
entitled Free Men of America that this 
is a doctrine “which in its essentials . .. 
has at all times had the support of all 
Latin America ever since the beginning 
of its fight for liberty.” He goes on to 
quote from statesmen of South and Cen- 
tral American countries as far back as 
the illustrious Venezuelan, Francisco de 
Miranda, who said in 1797 that “the time 
had come to inaugurate a new America, 
united by common interest in a vast 
brotherhood.” 

Collective security then has been an 
ideal of the American Republics for 
more than 150 years. Its recent re- 
phrasing by our own illustrious states- 
men in expounding the good neighbor 
policy represents the conviction of the 
general public. 

There is no need to reiterate the point 


. that we live so near each other nowadays 


that we must be either friends or armed 
enemies. We are closer now to any and 
all of the countries of Central and South 
America than were the separate colonies 
of our own colonial period. The other 
day Lockheed’s four-engine three-tailed 
plane called Constellation came from Se- 
attle, Wash., to Washington, D. C., in a 
few minutes more than 6 hours, Dis- 
tance is almost nonexistent. 

The American countries have long 
since decided they do not want to be 
armed camps. Therefore, as one of the 
principal accomplishments of the recent 
Mexico City conference, the Act of Cha- 
pultepec, es Nelson Rockefeller summa- 





rized it, “gave security to the hemisphere 
by agreement to meet aggression both 
from within and without the hemisphere, 
with all the sanctions at their command 
including armed force.” Not only this 
but the decisions “placed the American 
nations in the forefront in support of an 
international security organization.” 
Inter-American understanding as a 
means to permanent security ranks high 
among the reasons for the schools’ cur- 
rent emphasis on inter-American educa- 
tion. 


Toward Prosperity 


Then there are those who see pros- 
perity as an outcome. For decades, 
South and Central America have been 
looked at with greedy eyes by individuals, 
corporations, and even nations. Its un- 
developed resources have coaxed invest- 
ment funds. The slow development of 
these resources by their owners has tan- 
talized a nation which has raced across 
its own frontiers and through its own 
resources in the short space of 300 years. 
The United States is blest among the 
nations with such an outpouring of 
wealth in its natural resources as aston- 
ishes the world. Its minerals, soils, var- 
ied climate, power and timber, combined 
with the inventiveness of its people, are 
nowhere matched. No other nation ap- 
proaches the United States in the might 
of its resources or the degree of its self- 
sufficiency. 

Having said this, we must nevertheless 
account in some way for the howls of 
anguish which we have heard from time 
to time in the last few years as one more 
of our precious privileges fell by the way- 
side. “What! only one cup of coffee? 
And no sugar in it?” “Why no pepper 
on the table?” “When will there be rub- 
bér for tires?” “I need some quinine.” 
“Why can’t we get all the shoes we 
want?” And so on, as fats and oils, tin, 
rope, nickel and many other things we 
have long taken for granted were sud- 
denly snatched away from us. Only then 
did we realize that we were dependent 
upon other countries for these things. 
Other and more serious lacks than coffee 
and sugar have shown up while we have 
been building a mighty war machine. 

Now we know more surely and sadly 
than before that economic sufficiency 
and prosperity must depend upon a shar- 
ing of resources. It is not a simple mat- 
ter of arranging to get what we don’t 
own. Itisacomplicated matter of seeing 
to it that the countries from which we 
wish to secure resources have the means 
of producing them, the means of securing 
from us what they need, and the oppor- 
tunities for exchange. If a nation can- 
not exist half slave and half free, neither 
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can a community of nations long exist 
half prosperous and half in poverty. 

The development of collective pros- 
perity opens up some problems we had 
not thought much about before. For ex- 
ample, we meet in some of the countri 
to the south of us a reaction against t 
mechanical processes which have meant 
so much to us and an inclination to cling 
to the artistic and individualistic proc- 
esses of their traditions and culture. You 
remember Mrs. Morrow’s story of finding 
a beautiful chair in the shop of an ar- 
tisan just outside Mexico City and of 
bargaining to get a dozen of them for 
her dining room, The maker was willing 
to sell the chair but was aghast at the 
idea of making a dozen just alike. He 
would sell the one chair for $5, but a 
dozen of them could not be bought for 
12<$5. It became progressively not 
easier and cheaper as would be the case 
in this country, but harder for him to 
make so many chairs all alike. He would 
have to charge more for each succeeding 
chair because of the boresomeness of 
making so many just alike. Mass pro- 
duction and business principles run head 
on into a psychology different from our 
own, but collective prosperity does not 
mean the same patterns for every nation. 

Again in this land of plenty we had not 
thought much about the problems of 
those countries which are dependent 
upon a single crop or industry. There 
is need for thorough understanding of 
the truly serious hurdles in the way 
of international collaboration on busi- 
ness and industrial matters. Trained 
intelligence, not sloppy sentimentalism, 
is needed. 


Cultural Enrichment an Objective 


There are those also who say that 
inter-American understanding and co- 
operation has as one of its principal ob- 
jectives the cultural enrichment of our 
own and other lands. We are heavy 
consumers of culture in this country, 
particularly if we can buy it. Mexican 
silver, tin, pottery, blue glass, and blank- 
ets have been purchased in huge quanti- 
ties during these recent years. They are 
obvious testimony to our better under- 
standing of the arts and crafts at least 
of one of our neighbors. 

Our consumption of the other cultural 
products of the Latin-American coun- 
tries has been considerably slower. 
Nevertheless opportunities to hear music 
of the South Americas, to see their pic- 
tures, and to read their literature, are 
now fairly available to all of us. If there 
has been a wider acceptance of the quaint 
and the primitive, it is already giving way 
to a growing recognition of their modern 
cultural contributions and to sincere ap- 


preciation of their leadership in certain 
fields such as architecture and design. 
In this matter of cultural enrichment 
particularly, can education for inter- 
American understanding secure imme- 
diate rewards and at the same time lay 
the basis for continuing benefits to all of 
us. 


ae 
Basis for Cooperative Peace 


Security, prosperity, and enrichment 
of living—all these three are good rea- 
sons for the schools’ greater emphasis on 
inter-American studies. They should in 
themselves be sufficient justification for 
the increased time in school schedules, 
the further investment of funds in mate- 
rials and equipment, the emphasis placed 
on the training of teachers. But there 
is another reason which fills our minds 
and intrigues our spirits at the present 
time. It is the hope that the experience 
of the American States in studying their 
problems together and arriving at com- 
mon agreements will serve as a basis for 
the establishment of a cooperative peace, 
not only for our hemisphere but for all 
the world. We must hope that from what 
the schools and colleges are now doing 
in inter-American education will come 
facility and objectivity in thinking 
through the difficult problems of world 
relationships. 

It has taken a long time, but we know 
now that the solidarity of the American 
Continent is not enough, good as that is. 
Other areas loom as large on our horizon 
today as do the Americas—the Far East, 








the near East, the little-known areas of 
the Pacific, the Mediterranean, and Can- 
ada. All these permeate our thinking; 
how can we know them better so that to- 
gether we can plan the peace to which 
we look forward? Inter-American edu- 
cation has been a sort of laboratory for 
this—a way of demonstrating that it is 
good to know each other; that if indi- 
vidually the people are thinking straight 
and feeling right about each other, na- 
tional and international relationships 
can be peaceful and productive. 

There is a story which says this in a 
different way: 

“The young daughter was very boister- 
ous, and her father wanted it quiet, so 
he could read. He clipped a large war 
map from the paper, tore it up into bits 
like a jigsaw puzzle, and told his daughter 
to sit down and put the map together 
again. This, he thought, would keep her 
occupied for several hours. 

“The little girl was delighted and took 
the handful of torn paper. In just a 
little while she was back, the map all 
neatly arranged and perfectly put to- 
gether. ‘See here, Daddy; here it is!’ 
she shouted, as she ran up to him with 
the map on a magazine, 

“Her father was much surprised. ‘Well, 
how in the world did you do it so quickly?’ 
he asked. 

“Well, you see,’ she replied, ‘there is 
a big picture of a man on the other side, 
and soI just put him together and turned 
it over. You see, Daddy, if the man is 
right, the world comes out all right, too.’ ” 





speaks for itself. 


schools everywhere did so. 


Cordially, 





ODT Urges Schools to Refrain from Tours 


The following letter was received May 17, 1945, by Commissioner Studebaker 
from Director J, M. Johnson, Office of Defense Transportation. The letter 


DEAR Dr. STUDEBAKER: For a good many years it has been the practice of 
many high schools and preparatory schools to conduct tours of their senior 
classes to various points of historical and cultural interest. This is a fine 
method of broadening young people’s education, and I am in favor of it. 


However, the transportation situation today is in its most critical stage. 
The moving of our victorious armies from the European theater to the 
Pacific, almost clear around the world, imposes a load on domestic trans- 
portation greater than ever before in history. 


The full impact of this burden is now being felt, and I find it necessary to 
ask that senior classes refrain this year from their customary tours. I have 
been informed that a number of schools have already voluntarily taken this 
action, but it would be a real contribution to the victory over Japan, if all 


I would appreciate it if you would bring this request to the attention of 
all school authorities. And I want to take this occasion to thank you for 
the help you have personally given to our efforts to reduce travel in the 
educational world. Incidentally, educators have shown a most commendable 
spirit of cooperation all along the line in this connection. 


J. M. JOHNSON, 
Director. 
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Fellowship Program for Teachers From the 
Other American Republics 


The following description of the fellow- 
ship program was prepared by Paul E, 
Smith, specialist in Inter-American Edu- 
cational Relations, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

As a part of the general intern fel- 
lowship program of the United States 
Government which began in 1941, the 
U. S. Office of Education, in cooperation 
with the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Cultural and Scientific Cooperation, 
inaugurated in August 1944 a program 
in teacher education for teachers from 
the other American Republics. The pur- 
pose of the program was to provide ex- 
perienced teachers with the opportunity 
to observe practices in the field of their 
specialty and to participate in the work 
of the educational institutions in this 
country. 

Announcements of the availability of 
the fellowships in educational fields, such 
as nursery-kindergarten, agriculture, 
home economics, vocational guidance, 
trades and industry, and industrial arts, 
were ‘sent to selected countries of the 
other American Republics. The qualifi- 
cations for a fellowship in addition to the 
usual provisions of citizenship, good 
health, command of English, and good 
character required three continuous 
years of successful full-time teaching ex- 
perience in a chosen field and a profes- 
sional position in an educational agency 
that included the special branch of edu- 
cation in its responsibilities. The proc- 
ess of selection and notification of quali- 
fied, experienced teachers from Brazil, 
Chile, Cuba, and Mexico was complete in 
the early fall, and five teachers had ar- 
rived and had begun their fellowships in 
the United States by November 1944. 

Prior to their arrival, the fellowship 
candidates had submitted fully docu- 
mented papers of their previous train- 
ing and experience, and indicated the 
fields in which they were particularly 
interested and in which they sought 
special training. With these papers as 
guides, the specialists in the chosen 
branch of education in the U. S. Office 
of Education made preliminary assign- 
ments to educational centers, and pro- 
posed schedules and itineraries. When 


the teachers arrived in the United States, 
they were directed to the Office special- 
ists in the fields in which they had indi- 
cated special interest. At the end of a 
series of conferences, lasting from 1 week 
to 10 days, the teachers were sent to a 
school system, a college, or a university 
which was best suited to meet their spe- 
cific needs. 

The educational institutions cooperat- 
ing with the U. S. Office of Education 
worked out details of the program which 
were in every instance kept as flexible 
aS possible so that important events, na- 
tional or local, could be included in the 
teachers’ activities. Because the pro- 
gram was planned for persons already 
having experience in the field, no pro- 
vision was made for periods of formal 
courses of study. There was provided, 
however, sufficient time to become fa- 
miliar with the various phases of the 
educational system and program and to 
observe practices in detail. Before the 
teachers left the Office of Education for 
their respective assignments, a system 
of semimonthly reporting was devised 
and a general outline for their final 
summaries was suggested. 

Activities of Visiting 
Teachers 

The following account of the visiting 
teachers’ activities outlines some of the 
phases of the program and indicates in 


a measure some of the contributions 
that have been made. 


From Cuba 

From Cuba the representative was Dr, 
Carlos Mendoza, the Director of the 
Rancho Boyeros, a boys’ trade and in- 
dustrial school located in Havana, Cuba. 
Following conferences in the Office of 
Education, Dr. Mendoza was directed to 
the Department of Industrial Educa- 
tion at the Pennsylvania State College, 
During the 2 months at the college, he 
spent approximately half his time in 
conferences, reading, and observation in 
classes, and the other half in super- 
vised field trips to Harrisburg, Hershey, 
York, Sunbury, Berwick, and Williams- 
port, Pa. 

At the conclusion of his stay at the 


college, Dr. Mendoza had opportunity to 
attend the sessions of the American Vo- 
cational Association Conference in Phil- 
adelphia. He was impressed with the 
work of the Association and said, “As far 
as I understand, my work in relation to 
trade and industrial education and to 
inter-American educational relations will 
be continued when I return to my coun- 
try. I became a member of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association and I intend 
to establish a branch in Cuba of the 
AVA, such as they havein Canada.” Re- 
maining in Philadelphia, with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania as headquarters 
for the following 2 months, Dr. Mendoza 
observed the work in vocational educa- 
tion, putting special emphasis on curric- 
ulum building, teacher training, and 
methods of teaching. He also visited 
vocational schools in Philadelphia and 
in nearby communities. 

At the conclusion of the period in Phil- 
adelphia, Dr. Mendoza went to New York 
City where he worked under the direc- 
tion of Dr. George F. Pigott; Jr., associ- 
ate superintendent of education. Here 
he visited the trade schools which were 
of greatest interest to him and in which 
he could become familiar with various 
aspects of trade and industrial education, 
as well as with the relationships between 
education and labor and industry, the 
latter receiving frequent mention in 
semimonthly reports. 

From Mexico 

Another teacher, Miss Carmen Norma, 
came from Mexico City, where she is 
principal of the Centro Escolar Capitan 
Emilio Carranza, a primary-elementary 
school with an enrollment of 800 girls. 
Since the girls range from 6 to 14 years of 
age in this school, her interests embraced 
different phases of education, such as 
administration, primary work, home eco- 
nomics, and the exceptional child. Nar- 
rowing somewhat her scope of activities, 
she concentrated on primary education 
and nutritional education during her 
5-month stay at the Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Because the teacher-fellowship pro- 
gram was flexible and could be adjustcd 
to individual needs, Miss Norma re- 
mained in an educational center, where 
she could work out in detail some of the 
ideas which would be applicable to her 
particular school in Mexico. She there- 
fore attended classes in Education of 
Young Children, Methods in Social Stud- 
ies, The Exceptional Child, Student 
Teaching, Library Materials, Curriculum, 
Nutrition Education, and the Cooking 
Club. She constantly observed the work 
of the Speech Clinic and the Laboratory 
School. She had ample opportunity to 
become acquainted with the work at 
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various grade levels in a number of the 
city schools, and to discuss with adntin- 
istrators school problems, supplies, and 
equipment. 

Because her stay in one place was for 
an extended time, Miss Norma was able 
to join in many activities and to feel that 
she was a member of the community, 
She addressed women’s clubs, sororities, 
high-school assemblies and classes on as- 
pects of Mexican life. Some of her top- 
ics were “My People,” “Women in Mex- 
ico,” “The Arts of Mexico,” and “Mexican 
Christmas Customs.” Being an accom- 
plished pianist, she played Mexican music 
for several appreciative audiences. 


From Brazil 

Miss Celina Airlie Nina, of Brazil, was 
awarded a fellowship in nursery-kinder- 
garten education and spent 5 months of 
her fellowship at the National College of 
Education in Evanston, Ill. Miss Nina 
has been a teacher in kindergarten since 
1925, and has written widely on the 
founding and practices of the nursery- 
kindergarten movement in Brazil. In 
1936, she was requested to be the official 
correspondent of the Pre-School and 
Kindergarten Section of World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations. 

A supervisor for primary education 
from the State of Massachusetts wrote 
about Miss Nina’s school in Rio de Ja- 
neiro: 

“At Rio we found another ideal kin- 
dergarten. The teacher, Miss Nina, is a 
graduate of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and has set up a charming 
adapted duplicate of the Horace Mann 
Kindergarten. Her rooms are in a sep- 
arate building, near the “Instituto de 
Educacao” teacher-training school with 
all the grades below. We thought the ar- 
rangement of six classrooms around a 
paved court a very pleasant one, but 
Miss Nina told us that the paved court 
was slippery and noisy, and as it had to 
be crossed for toilet, washing, and drinks, 
and to go outdoors, she was hoping that 
the promise of lower-studded, cosier, 
quieter rooms would soon be carried out. 

“Each room was painted, furniture 
and all, in a different color. Each child 
wore a smock the color of his room, with 
his name in script embroidered on the 
pocket. Each teacher wore a dress with 
her room color predominating. This 
color scheme was not only attractive to 
look at, but helped in observing the stu- 
dents and the visiting mothers to pick 
out the group they wanted. Outdoors 
there was a rather smal! but well- 
equipped playground and a lovely garden 
where each class had a good-sized plot. 
Indoors the equipment was most modern, 
often built out of scrap wood or orange 
crates, as in our country. There were 
large easels and carpentry benches, large 
blocks and varied doll equipment. Miss 
Nina is very much interested in picture 
books of other lands and has French, 
German, Spanish, and a few Brazilian 
ones available. 





“Miss Nina was brought to Rio from 
another State ... and she is training 
14 students a year who will establish 
pioneer kindergartens in Brazil.” 

As was previously indicated, the spe- 
cialists in the field selected by the visiting 
teacher made preliminary assignments 
for study, observation, and visits prior 
to the arrival of the teachers. In some 
instances, following conferences with the 
visitors, alterations were made, and a 
program more suited to the needs of the 
teacher was suggested. An example of 
one of these plans is that suggested for 
Miss Nina: 

I. Headquarters—National College of 
Education, Evanston, Ill. Dr. Edna 
Dean Baker, president. 

Opportunities Afforded 

1. Miss Nina may live in the col- 
lege dormitory at a reasonable cost. 

2. College class attendance. Prac- 
tice school observation for children 
from nursery school through grade 8. 

3. School visits in the well-known 
school systems of Winnetka, Glen- 
coe, and Evanston. 

4. School visits in Downers Grove, 
a practice school of the college, in 
another suburban town near Chi- 
cago, and in Hull House where the 
college cooperates in the conduct of 
a nursery school for children of un- 
derprivileged families. 

5. Participating in student excur- 
sions to places in Chicago having 
cultural and educational value. 

6. Attendance at special lectures, 
concerts, conferences and classes at 
Northwestern University in Evans- 
ton and the University of Chicago. 

II. Periods of school visiting which could 

be arranged without great expense 
for travel. 

1. Minneapolis, Minn. 

2. Iowa City, Iowa. 

3. Omaha, Nebr. 

4. Detroit, Mich. 

5. Milwaukee, Wis. 


From Chile 

Another teacher from the other Amer- 
ican Republics who participated in this 
program was Mr. Héctor Gomez of Santi- 
ago, Chile. Mr. Gomez is the founder and 
director of the National School of Graphic 
Arts, and he came to the United States 
to become familiar with practices in that 
field. In order that he might have an 
overview of the field of industrial arts, 
it was thought best to assign him to a 
teachers college where he could see the 
work done in training teachers, and then 
spend the major portion of his time in 
visiting schools where printing and allied 
phases of graphic arts are taught. 

With that aim in mind, Mr. Gomez 
first went to California State Teachers 








College at California, Pa. During the 
month that he was there, he had oppor- 
tunity to observe the work done to pre- 
pare industrial arts teachérs. He also 
had occasion to visit operating programs 
in the college and in the surrounding 
cities. 

Following the visit at the Teachers 
College, Mr. G6mez went to New York 
City where he was under the direction 
and auspices of the associate superin- 
tendent of the New York City Board of 
Education. A program of visits was ar- 
ranged so that he could become familiar 
with the curriculum, the shop work, and 
other phases of graphic arts as they are 
taught and practiced in the New York 
area. Simultaneously, arrangements 
were made for him to audit classes in 
graphic arts at Columbia University. 

Also from Chile, came Mr. Enrique Sa- 
las whose special interest is in the field 
of vocational guidance. Following the 
American Vocational Association Con- 
ference in Philadelphia, Mr. Salas went 
to Yonkers, N. Y., where he was assigned 
to work under the auspices of the Board 
of Education. From December 9, 1944, 
to May, 8, 1945, he worked under the 
direction of Robert Carey, Yonkers di- 
rector of vocational guidance. The pro- 
gram included visits to schools where Mr. 
Salas could observe the work of the coun- 
sellors of guidance, assist in the admin- 
istration of tests, confer with students, 
and make job analyses. He also worked 
on a comprehensive outline for voca- 
tional guidance for use in his own coun- 
try. During the last month of his fel- 
lowship, Mr. Salas had opportunity to 
present his plans to the vocational guid- 
ance staff in Yonkers. After receiving 
their criticisms and suggestions, he then 
brought his completed report to the Of- 
fice of Education for further consulta- 
tion with the specialists in vocational 
guidance. 








National University of 
Mexico Summer School 
— An Announcement 

Students intending to enroll in 
the Summer School of the Na- 
tional University of Mexico, to be 
held June 25 to August 15, are ad- 
vised to register prior to their going 
to Mexico this summer. Accepted 
registrants will be supplied a num- 
bered card and will be admitted 
only upon the presentation of the 
official card sent by the University. 
All correspondence concerning 
registration, courses, and _ fees 
should be directed to: Summer 
School of the National University 
of Mexico, San Cosme 71, Mexico, 
D; P. 
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Appraisal of the Food Produc- 
tion War Training Program 


Frank W. Lathrop, Agricultural Edu- 
cation Research Specialist, and Ellis B. 
Clough, Food Production War Training 
Special Representative, U. S. Office of 
Education, report as follows on an ap- 
praisal of the Food Production War 
Training Program. 


The primary purpose of Food Produc- 
tion War Training is training to help in- 
crease wartime food production. This 
program has served as a vehicle for vo- 
cational agriculture to make an addi- 
tional contribution to the war effort. 
Some of its features have resulted in 
marked changes in the job of the teacher 
of- vocationa’ agriculture. Administra- 
tors of the program have met and solved 
new problems which will have signifi- 
cance for postwar vocational agriculture. 

On February 3, 1944, the U. S. Office 
of Education decided to invite a national 
committee of State directors of FPWT 
and research technicians to meet in 
Washington to discuss the making of an 
appraisal of FPWT. The committee 
came to Washington during the week of 
February 26. 

After a detailed discussion of the Food 
Production War Training Program the 
committee recommended to the Office 
that an appraisal be made, and outlined 
general procedure for such an appraisal 
and selected phases to be emphasized. 
All States were asked to indicate their 
interest and possible participation. To 
insure an adequate sampling, 16 States, 
4 in each region, were specifically in- 
vited to participate. Several other 
States volunteered. 

Eventually 23 States participated in 
the complete appraisal and all States 
participated in the appraisal on the State 
level. It was decided to interview en- 
rollees and make a study of State and 
local programs. Forms and instructions 
were prepared and tried out in State 
offices and communities near Washing- 
ton. 

Each of the 23 States selected an in- 
terviewer who was made responsible for 
the collection of data and the making 
of appraisals at the local level. These 
interviewers received instruction from 
officials of the U. S. Office of Education 
on the use of the forms in order to secure 
uniformity of data and appraisals. 

Interviews were held with 4,586 en- 
rollees; 359 local programs and 50 State 
programs were appraised, including 
those of Puerto Rico and the District of 
Columbia. The Territory of Hawaii was 


not included because of distance and 
wartime travel restrictions. 

The total FPWT Program was care- 
fully sampled. States were assigned a 
quota of local programs’ of repair, oper- 
ation, and construction of farm machin- 
ery and equipment,’ of producvion, con- 
servation, and processing of food for 
family use,’ and of commodity produc- 
tion courses in proportion to the number 
of those kinds of courses in operation in 
the State. Equal numbers of strong and 
weak local programs were to be selected, 
a representative course in each selected 
program was to be appraised, and a ran- 
dom sampling of 10 to 20 enrollees in 
each course selected was to be inter- 
viewed. 


Summary of Enrollee 
Interviews 

The out-of-school persons (94 per- 
cent) enrolled outnumbered in-school 
persons. Male enrollments were pre- 
dominant except in Course 15 in which 
91 percent were women. Fourteen per- 
cent of the enrollment in the sample con- 
sisted of Negroes. The enrollment was 
rural in character (87 percent). Of 
the Course 15 enrollees 27 percent were 
urban. The age range is wide, extend- 
ing from age 14 to over 70, the mean age 
being 38. The average white enrollee had 
completed 10 grades of school; the aver- 
age Negro enrollee 6.8 grades. A note- 
worthy feature of the FPWT has been its 
flexibility. Twenty-five percent of the 
Negro enrollees had completed less than 
5 grades; 13.4 percent of all enrollees had 
completed more than 12 grades. It has 
met many of the wartime food produc- 
tion and conservation needs of a cross 
section of the rural population of the 
United States. 


Attendance 

The average number of hours attended 
by all enrollees was 30. Course 5 en- 
rollees averaged 37.4 hours, Course 15 
enrollees averaged 23.5 hours and com- 
modity production course enrollees aver- 
aged 15.9 hours. Sixteen and three- 
tenths percent of those enrolled dropped 
out of the courses before they were com- 
pleted. Eighty-two percent of all en- 
rollees had not been enrolled in voca- 
tional agriculture part-time or evening 
classes. This percentage for Course 5 
enrollees is 76.5. Average attendance of 

1A program is a local administrative unit. 
It may operate courses, or instructional units, 
in one or more centers. 


? Hereinafter referred to as Course 5. 
* Hereinafter referred to as Course 15, 





] 


Program Described 


A part of the war training pro- 
gram (vocgtional education for the 
national defense) was designed to 
furnish training for youth and 
especially rural youth which the 
original war training program 
could not reach. Later this pro- 
gram was extended to adults and 
redesigned to assist in the produc- 
tion of food for the war effort. It 
is now called the Food Production 
War Training program. Since its 
inception in 1940 the course enroll- 
ments have totaled 3,782,778. The 
largest enrollments are now in 
Course 5, Farm Machinery and 
Equipment Repair and Construc- 
tion, in Course 15, Food Conserva- 
tion and Preservation, and in a 
series of commodity courses de- 
signed to assist in reaching war- 
time food production goals.—From 
the Forty-Fourth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of 
Education 











FPWT enrollees who had been enrolled 
in agricultural evening classes was 
greater than average attendance of those 
who had not been so enrolled. The av- 
erage enrollee lives 3.23 miles from the 
training center. The average distance 
for rural farm enrollees was 3.67 miles. 
The attendance was satisfactory con- 
sidering the distances traveled, the farm 
labor shortage, and the fact that some 
enrollees attained their objectives and 
dropped out before the courses closed. 
It is clear that Food Production War 
Training classes have reached large 
numbers of farmers not hitherto reached 
by vocational education in agriculture. 


Performance 

The average Course 5 enrollee com- 
pleted 5.93 different repair jobs and one 
construction project. The average com- 
modity course enrollee adopted 3.36 new 
and changed practices and the average 
Course 15 enrollee adopted 5.6 new and 
changed practices. Eighty percent of 
the Course 15 enrollees produced the 
major part of the food they conserved; 
92.3 percent of the rural farm group pro- 
duced the major portion of the food they 
conserved as compared with 55 percent 
of the urban nonfarm group. 


Enrollee Reactions 

Most Course 5 enrollees (92 percent) 
plan to continue training in this course. 
They gave the following as the main ad- 
vantages of taking the course: (1) they 
obtained needed repairs and adjustments 
of farm machinery, (2) they obtained 
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training in making farm machinery re- 
pairs and adjustments, and (3) tools and 
equipment not available at home can be 
utilized. They indicated that the best 
way to improve Course 5 was to make 
available more tools and equipment. 

Most Course 15 enrollees interviewed 
(80 percent) plan to use school commu- 
nity canning centers after the war. An- 
other study ‘ shows that a clear majority 
of rural people think that school com- 
munity canning centers and farm ma- 
chinery repair centers should continue 
under the auspices of the public schools 
in the postwar period. Inasmuch as 17 
percent of the enrollees plan to conserve 
food in their homes after the war, the 
question may be raised about the adjust- 
ment of Course 15 to this situation in 
some communities. Three main advan- 
tages of Course 15 most frequently given 
by enrollees are: (1) time and labor con- 
sumed in food preservation is reduced, 
(2) training in food preservation is ob- 
tained, and (3) equipment not found at 
home is made available. Enrollees indi- 
cated the best way to improve Course 15 
is to make more food processing equip- 
ment available. The “best way” of next 
greatest frequency was to “organize the 
training center more efficiently.” 


Instruction and Service 


Enrollees were asked to recall areas of 
instruction given in Course 15. The four 
areas considered in the study were: (1) 
planning of food budget, (2) production 
of crops and livestock for food, (3) proc- 
essing food by canning and (4) other 

‘Raper, Arthur, and Summers, U. T., 
“What Do Farmers Expect After the War?” 
The Agricultural Situation, October 1944, Bu- 


reau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 














methods of food conservation. 
half recalled instruction in at least three 
of the four areas. 

Another quarter recalled instruction in 
the canning process and in one other 


About 


area. The remaining quarter recalled 
instruction only in the canning process. 
In general, service appears to be greatly 
emphasized but progress toward estab- 
lishment and attainment of educational 
objectives is evident. 


Appraisal of Local Programs 
of Food Production 
War Training 


“hese local food programs of Food 
Production War Training have been or- 
ganized and developed around the exist- 
ing framework of vocational agriculture 
in the public schools. Some communi- 
ties which did not have vocational agri- 
culture have developed FPWT in their 
schools. 


Strong and Weak Programs 

States participating were asked to se- 
lect both strong and weak programs for 
study. These programs were appraised 
by the State interviewers and each ap- 
praisal was reviewed at the Federal 
Office. 

Within a local school’s program, one 
particular training course was selected. 
An effort was made to select a course 
that was representative of the entire 
local training program as far as quality 
was concerned. For example, high qual- 
ity courses were selected for study in 
high quality programs; low quality 
courses were selected for study in low 
quality programs, 


Local Support 

Seventy percent of all programs 
studied were given support by farm or- 
ganizations, including the FFA and other 
youth groups. Fifty percent of all pro- 
grams received support from civic groups, 
including businessmen’s clubs, parent- 
teacher associations, and churches, 
Promoting and expediting courses and 
recruiting enrollees constitute the most 
frequent type of support from the above 
agencies. Eighty percent of all pro- 
grams were aided by individuals, with 
farmers, businessmen, newspaper edi- 
tors, and professional persons most fre- 
quently mentioned. 

The common types of support given by 
individuals are promoting and expedit- 
ing courses; recruiting enrollees; pro- 
viding equipment, supplies, and space; 
giving free labor and service; and pro- 
viding direct financial assistance. 

Three-fourths of all programs received 
such support as appropriations and 
equipment from the local school dis- 
tricts, such aid being reported nearly as 
frequently for low as for high rating 
centers. In 52 percent of the programs, 
local school moneys were provided to 
supplement FPWT funds. The mean 
direct financial contribution was $1,276 
for the high rating and $827 for. the low 
rating programs. 

Local school administrators supported 
the program almost universally in both 
high and low rating centers; promoting 
and expediting were the most frequently 
mentioned types. Forty-eight percent 
had enrolled in or had visited FPWT 
classes. The support of members of 
boards of education was most often evi- 
denced by enrollments in classes and 
visits. 

Advisory committees or their equiva- 
lent functioned in nearly two-thirds of 
the high rating programs and in only 
two-fifths of the low rating programs. 
The most frequently reported functions 
relate to determining kinds and conten: 
of courses needed, the location of train- 
ing centers, promoting courses, recruit- 
ing enrollees, and providing general 
counsel. 

There is a direct reciprocal relation- 
ship between effective FPWT programs 
and community-wide support inasmuch 
as a strong program receives widespread 
indorsement and support and appropri- 
ately mobilized community support 
strengthens the program. 

An effectively functioning local advis- 
ory committee is a factor in the develop- 
ment of a strong program. 
Determining Needs for FPWT 

Only 15 percent of all centers appraised 
made systematic surveys to determine 
local needs for training. High rating 
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centers made such investigations twice 
as frequently as low rating centers. Fifty 
percent of all centers made informal in- 
quiries of needs. Many of these appear 
to have limited value. ’ 

One-fourth of the communities ef- 
fected adaptations of FPWT to meet un- 
usual and peculiar needs. Instances in- 
clude construction of water tanks for 
livestock in a drought area and training 
field roguers in a seed potato producing 
section. Such local adaptations were 
made more than twice as frequently in 
high rating as in low rating programs. 

Local training programs were said to 
be in direct response to U. S. Department: 
of Agriculture production goals in 68 per- 
cent of the high and 50 percent of the 
low rating programs. However, many of 
these programs had no commodity 
courses, which means that the response 
was general and not specific. In rela- 
tively few instances were derived local 
goals recognized specifically. 

Local needs for kinds of FPWT are not 
fully and systematically determined even 
in high rating centers. The program can 
be adapted to unusual and peculiar war- 
time needs for training. Although strong 
programs reflect acceptance of responsi- 
bility toward USDA food production 
goals, specific local goals are not generally 
recognized or utilized. 


Food Production War Training 
Teachers 

Of 442° teachers studied, 108 were 
teachers of vocational agriculture and 
334 were special teachers. Forty-one 
homemaking teachers were studied and 
were classified as special teachers. 

A study of 345 classes shows that each 
of 230 classes was taught by one special 
teacher, 53 by a teacher of vocational 
agriculture, 31 by a special teacher and a 
teacher of vocational agriculture work- 
ing together, and 31 by various other 
combinations of teachers. A_ higher 
proportion of teachers of vocational agri- 
culture than of special teachers taught 
high rating courses. 

Nearly four-fifths of the _ special 
teachers in high rating courses had ex- 
cellent ratings for occupational success 
as compared with one-half of the special 
teachers in low rating courses. The re- 
maining special teachers rated fair. 
Practically none were poor. Two-thirds 
of the special teachers in high rating 
courses had excellent ratings in ability 
to work with people. One-half of the 
special teachers in low rating courses 
were rated excellent. Seventy-one per- 
cent of the special teachers of high rating 
courses were rated excellent on “stand- 
ing ii the community” as compared with 
65 percent in the low rating courses. All 
others were rated fair. 


Indications of Good Teaching 


Forty-three percent of the classes in 
the 359 programs had a larger ending 
than beginning enrollment. Twelve per- 
cent of the classes maintained their en- 
rollment. High rating centers were more 
successful than low rating centers in in- 
creasing or maintaining enrollment. 

The average hours of attendance per 
beginning enrollee in a course were 28.9 
in high rating and 27.7 in low rating 
courses. Average attendance for a class 
was figured by dividing total enrollee 
hours of instruction offered into the total 
hours attended by beginning enrollees. 
The average attendance of high and low 
rating courses was the same, 61 percent. 

The number of different repair jobs 
and of construction projects completed 
per enrollee are indices of the effective- 
ness of teaching in Course 5. In 227 
classes the average number per enrollee 
for repair jobs was 6 and for construction 
projects 1.3. More repair and construc- 
tion jobs were completed per enrollee in 
high rating than in low rating courses, 
Enrollees taught by teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture completed more repair 
jobs per enrollee than enrollees taught 
by special teachers. 

The teaching methods and practices 
used by FPWT teachers with greatest 
frequency were “demonstrations,” “‘con- 
ference method,” “procedures using vis- 
ual aids” and the “four step method.” 
These methods and practices were used 
more frequently in high than in low 
rating courses and more frequently by 
vocational agriculture teachers than by 
special teachers. The four methods and 
practices maintained about the same 
frequency order in Course 5, Course 15, 
and the commodity production coursés 
Listed next in Courses 5 and 15 were 
“individual instruction” and “effective 


organization of the shop or canning cen- 
ter.” “Specialists brought in” was listed 
fifth in commodity courses. 

Forty-two percent of all special teach- 
ers (50 percent of the teachers of low 
rating and 38 percent of the teachers of 
high rating courses) have had no formal 
technical training. Sixty-three percent 
of the special teachers of Course 15 had 
received formal technical training, in- 
cluding the 41 homemaking teachers who 
had been enrolled in home economics 
courses in colleges. Twenty-nine per- 
cent of the special teachers of Course 5 
had received technical training in pri- 
vate industry or trade apprenticeships. 
Special teachers in commodity courses 
(41 percent in the high rating and 27 
percent in the low rating courses) had 
received formal technical training in 
agricultural colleges. 

Two-thirds of the special teachers had 
not received professional training. Nine- 
tenths of the Course 5 special teachers 
were without professional training. 
About one-third of the Course 15 special 
teachers had professional training in 
home economics and nearly a fourth in 
teachers colleges. More than one-third 
of the special teachers of high rating 
commodity courses had _ professional 
training in agricultural colleges. 

Most FPWT classes are taught by one 
special teacher. Combinations of voca- 
tional agriculture and special teachers 
are common. The most effective special 
teachers are those with a high degree 
of occupational success, who know how 
to get along with people and have a high 
Standing in the community. Such 
teachers are found more frequently 
teaching high rating courses than teach- 
ing low rating courses. Use of accepted 
teaching procedures is more character- 
istic of high rating programs than of 


Teacher combinations in types of courses 


Percent of courses 
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TYPE OF COURSE 


Parm machinery repair 


Pood for family use 


Farm commodity production 


ma One special teacher 
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low rating programs. Occupational suc- 
cess, ability to get along with people and 
high standing in the community char- 
acterize special teachers. Few of them 
had received formal technical and pro-. 
fessional training. 


Recommendations 


Food Production War Training was 
designed to increase wartime production 
of food. Food goals are established each 
year by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Those persons on a State level who ad- 
minister and supervise local FPWT pro- 
grams have demonstrated that they rec- 
ognize the general relationship of FPWT 
to the attainment of these food goals. 
However, more direct adaptation of spe- 
cific FPWT courses to attaining definite 
local food goals should be emphasized. 
Although Course 5 is essential to efficient 
total production in the community, spe- 
cific, appropriate commodity courses 
should more frequently accompany 
Course 5 if local food goals are to be 
attained. 

Careful studies of wartime needs rela- 
tive to FPWT were made in only a few 
communities. Most of those who made 
local surveys had not summarized their 
findings. Many teachers of vocational 
agriculture considered a survey unnec- 
essary because they knew their communi- 
ties or used a survey made some years 
ago which often embodied a technique 
and content not necessarily appropriate 
to wartime conditions. 

An elaborate survey during these times 
would be impractical, but information 
gathered at meetings, over the telephone 
or even by post card and systematically 
assembled and summarized would assist 
in program planning in relation to reach- 
ing food goals. 

Reaching food goals requires a greatly 
increased emphasis on commodity 
courses. The relatively small number of 
these courses, the small amount of time 
devoted to them by members of State 
staffs, and other pertinent information 
show that commodity courses have not 
received proper emphasis in relation to 
food goals. 

There is a relationship between qual- 
ity of program and extent of local sup- 
port. This support takes the form of 
financial contributions, services, equip- 
ment, and supplies. It is recommended 
that emphasis be placed on securing 
widespread local support not only be- 
cause of the value of the support but be- 
cause of the resulting attitudes. Where 
the community is giving physical and 
moral support, the school activity be- 
comes a@ community project. 

It was found that a functioning advi- 
sory committee was quite characteristic 
of high rating local programs. It is rec- 


ommended therefore that further atten- 
tion of State staffs be given to the use of 
local advisory committees. 

The teacher of vocational agriculture 
in addition to his normal duties has be- 
come the local supervisor of FPWT. 
Most teachers of vocational agriculture 
have had no training or experience in 
supervising other teachers. Supervi- 
sory and teacher-training staffs need to 
give attention to this problem confront- 
ing the vocational agriculture teacher. 

While special teachers of FPWT classes 
were usually found lacking in both tech- 
nical and professional training, they 
were, almost without exception, occupa- 
tionally successful. Inasmuch as local 
supervisors were not skilled in super- 
vision or teacher training, the profes- 
sional upgrading of special teachers was 
limited in scope and was a weak spot 
in many programs. Upgrading of spe- 
cial teachers should be strengthened 
either by training the local supervisors 
for upgrading special teachers or by des- 
ignating members of State staffs to de- 
velop and carry out upgrading programs 
for special teachers. It is recommended 
that special teachers be given instruction 
in Job Instruction for Farm Workers as 
a device for teaching skills. 

Most Course 5 and Course 15 enrollees 
were attracted to FPWT by the oppor- 
tunities to get machinery repaired and 
food conserved. About half the Course 
15 enrollees recalled instruction in three 
or four of the areas which should be 
represented in a well-balanced course of 
instruction. It is probable that these 
enrollees received substantial educa- 
tional benefits. The other halé recalled 
instruction in canning or in canning and 
one other area. It is probable that a 
considerable portion of this half re- 
ceived service primarily and instruction 
secondarily. 

A similar condition exists in Course 
5. Without depreciating the value of 
wartime services rendered, it is recom- 
mended that Federal, State, and local 
leaders continue to emphasize the need 
for further developing the educational 
phases of the two courses. 

What skills and abilities do farmers 
need in order to adjust and repair their 
machinery? Local supervisors should 
analyze these fields and around these 
analyses develop their instruction. For 
example, what are the common jobs 
farmers of a community should do in or- 
der to adjust and repair their machin- 
ery? What skills and abilities are needed 
to conserve food? Likewise, local super- 
visors should analyze the abilities and 
skills necessary to the production of es- 
sential food products. The four areas in 
which Course 15 instruction should be 
given constitute in a sense a tentative 


analysis of food conservation. The in- 
struction in all these courses should be 
planned so that it can be given when 
most effective, 

This study shows FPWT to have re- 
markable flexibility. Enrollees vary 
widely as to age, educaticnal status, and 
in® other ways. FPWT local programs 
have helped to solve a wide variety of 
wartime food production and conserva- 
tion problems. No doubt some other 
communities could have benefited by this 
flexibility had State and local leaders 
been more alert to local needs and more 
ingenious in meeting them. It would 
seem desirable to have Federal, State, 
and local authorities continue to con- 
sider these possibilities of meeting un- 
usual situations. 

Most wartime educational programs 
have been outstanding in their use of 
effective teaching methods and particu- 
larly in their use of visual materials. 
However, in FPWT visual materials have 
been developed by the Federal and State 
offices, but the study shows that locally 
use of visual materials was almost neg- 
lected in 1943. More visual materials 
should be developed, local authorities in- 
formed of their availability, and special 
teachers trained in their use. 


Recommendations on Course 5 


In some communities instruction in 
farm machinery adjustment and repair 
was limited to a part of the farmer’s re- 
pair and adjustment problem as shown 
by the lists of jobs done. The course or 
courses given during a year should deal 
with the total repair and adjustment 
problem. It is suggested that a study of 
jobs completed in 1 year will serve as 
a guide the following year. 

In more than half the Course 5 centers, 
space was a limiting factor usually be- 
cause of congestion of farm machinery 
or because of space interference of jobs. 
One of the more important ways to in- 
crease the effectiveness of Course 5 is to 
utilize better the existing space. 

Enrollees indicated that increase in 
equipment was the best way to improve 
Course 5. This indicates shortage of 
equipment or poor utilization of avail- 
able equipment, for example, failure to 
stagger instruction in certain jobs. It 
does not always indicate that more 
equipment can be justified from the 
standpoint of economical use of funds. 
It is recommended that more attention 
be given to better utilization of space and 
equipment. 


Recommendations on Course 15 


Workshops both for State staffs, local 
supervisors and special teachers have 
proved to be effective in improving Course 

(Turn to page 18) 
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Bibliography of Science 


Courses of Study 


Elementary School Level 


The U. S. Office of Education receives many inquiries for lists of recent 
courses of study. One of the fields in which there have been frequent requests 
is that of science. This installment presents part one of the second unit in 
the series of bibliographies of courses of study issued at intervals in EDUCATION 
For Victory. Helen K. Mackintosh, Elementary Education Specialist, U. S. 
Office of Education, prepared the material. - 

The general heading of science is used at the elementary school level to 
include both natural and physical science. At the secondary school level 
science is the coverall term for a wide variety of subject fields such as general 
science, biology, physics, chemistry, aviation, conservation, as well as a few 
general courses covering both elementary and secondary levels. 

Courses of study here listed are not available for purchase from the Office 
and only those marked with an asterisk (*) are available for interlibrary 
loan from the Office Library. Requests for such loans should be made by the 
local library and should be addressed to the U. S. Office of Education Library, 


Washington 25, D.C. 


Kindergarten-Primary 


CALIFORNIA 
1. Fresno. Public Schools. Science 
Units. 1941. Mimeographed. Grade 


I—Circus and Zoo Animals. 7p. Grade 
I—Gardening. 8 p. 


In outline form these include concepts, 
possible approaches, experiences, correlation 
with other subjects, anticipated outcomes, 
and bibliography. 


ILLINOIS 

2. Chicago. Board of Education. Bu- 
reau of Curriculum. Course of Study in 
Science for Grades 1 and 2. 1944. 80p. 
Mimeographed. 


The guiding philosophy of the course is 
stated in the form of six generalizations, ex- 
panded to indicate what types of experiences 
they include. 

A series of 8 units in grade 1 and 6 units 
in grade 2 with two optional units are pre- 
sented with the statement that teachers are 
free to simplify or to enrich them. Each unit 
is organized around a series of problems and 
is developed on the same general plan and in 
2-column form. Content with references, 
suggested activities and materials are the 
items included, with suggestions for the 
teacher only (some in the form of line draw- 
ings) and references for teacher and pupils 
following. 


3. Course of 
Study in Science for Grade 3. 1944, 
46 p. Mimeographed. 





Developed in similar fashion to course for 
grades 1 and 2 but with additions in the form 
of procedures and suggested experiments. 
LOUISIANA 

*4, Louisiana. State Department of 
Education. Guide for Teaching in the 
Primary Grades. Bulletin No. 470. 


Baton Rouge, The Department, 1942. 
678 p. 


Contains a short section on science. The 
introduction includes statements on aims 


and guiding principles. Greatest emphasis is 
placed upon the grade outlines following such 
topics as suggested problems, suggested learn- 
ing exercises, and possible outcomes for each 
of several units. Bibliographies are included 
for children of each grade, and a general 
bibliography for teachers. 


MARYLAND 


*5. Baltimore. Department of Edu- 
cation. Social Studies and Science, 
Course of Study for Kindergarten, 
Grades 1, 2,3. 1941. 1726 p. 


In this course of study two important 
subject areas have been closely tied together 
in terms chiefly of the selection of units 
which could contribute to both fields. Dis- 
cussed in the brief introductory section are 
the development of modern society, generali- 
zations and understandings, development of 
democratic ideals, general outcomes, units 
and criteria for their selection, and bases for 
differentiating the development of the same 
unit. The main body of the volume is de- 
voted to units presented in detail for kinder- 
garten, grades 1, 2,and 3. Each is developed 
according to the same general pattern of 
organization:—generalizations and under- 
standings, outcomes, content for teachers 
(presented in sufficient detail to be genu- 
inely helpful) including references, suggested 
@#pproaches, development of the unit (sug- 
gested topics for discussion, sources of in- 
formation, constructive and creative activi- 
ties, with emphasis on science, integrated 
activities, culminating activities, and evalu- 
ating the unit). Following are sections on 
types and sources of materials for use in the 
development of units, character develop- 
ment, types of records, and suggestions for 
summer activities. 


New YORK 

6. Olean. Public Schools. Outline 
for Primary Grades. 1943. 129 p. 
Mimeographed. 


Science is treated at each grade level— 
1, 2, 3—in terms of its contribution to the 
children’s experiences. In grade 1, seasonal 
activities are listed. In grade 2, the seasonal 
emphasis continues but the treatment is ex- 
panded over that of grade 1. Grade 3 
stresses the seasonal approach but empha- 
sizes the satisfaction of children’s needs and 
interests in nature, and their growth in un- 





Course of Study 


The U. S. Office of Education 
Library is a depository for all types 
of courses of study from many 
States, cities, and counties 
throughout the country. 

In 1938 the publication, A Sur- 
vey of Courses of Study and Other 
Curriculum Matericls Published 
Since 1934, Bulletin 1937, No. 31, 
was issued. This bulletin sum- 
marized course of study materials 
received through 1937. No follow- 
up study has been made from 1938 
to the present time. In 1944 the 
Office of Education Library issued 
a request for courses of study from 
1941 on. This fact determined the 
choice of the date, 1941, as the 
starting point for a series of bibli- 
ographies in curriculum fields that 
are of current interest to teachers 
and curriculum committees. These 
will appear from time to time in 
EDUCATION FOR Victory through the 
cooperative efforts of the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education Library and 
specialists in the various service 
divisions. 

The listing of courses in any 
bibiliography of this series will be 
limited to those received by the 
Library in response to its request 
for material, or those sent in vol- 
untarily. Courses of the following 
types are not included: (1) those in 
outline form which constitute 
merely directions for work, (2) les- 
son assignments or outline based 
on a specific text or texts, (3) those 
consisting largely of quotations 
from various authorities or from 
course of study sources, (4) those 
which are not dated. 











derstanding of the significance of inven- 
tions. 


OHIO 

*7. Cincinnati. Public Schools. A 
Try-Out Manual for Kindergartens. A 
Program for the School Life of the 5- 
Year-Old Child. 1941. 142 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 


Based on sound principles of child growth 
and development discussed in an earlier 
chapter, science is included among the edu- 
cative activities that contribute to growth, 
with 6 pages devoted to suggestions. Under 
opportunities for natural and physical sci- 
ence are listed studies of animal life, plant 
life, physical science to include several sim- 
ple experiments, excursions, and making col- 
lections. Values of science experience are 
listed. Selected references for the teacher 
are included. 


8. — The Primary Man- 
ual. A Teacher’s Guide—Kindergarten 
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and Grades 1, 2,3. Curriculum Bulletin 
No. 95. 1942. 579 p. 


Divided into two sections, the first deals 
with the point of view, the child at the pri- 
mary level, organizing the program, and eval- 
uating the program. Section two consists 
of 9 pai.s, each dealing with some aspect of 
the curriculum. Although no two sections 
are treated exactly alike, the objectives, 
scope and sequence, guidance in materials 
and methods, learning situations, evaluation 
and references are the same. The science 
program is the basis of discussion for several 
chapters. One of these deals with science 
activities common to all levels, such as build- 
ing and maintaining an aquarium or terrar- 
ium, caring for pets in the classroom, and 
seasonal activities. Included is a list of 
teacher and pupil references, For each level, 
kindergarten-grade 3, illustrative units are 
used to show nature of initial planning, car- 
rying on the unit, relation to other fields, 
evaluation, and a bibliography. There is an 
overall bibliography for teachers and a key 
to classification of materials by topics. 


9. Lakewood. Public Schools. Social 
Studies Program Primary School, Food 
Unit. 1942-43. 37p. Mimeographed. 

Following a definition of a unit with sug- 
gestions concerning its organization, science 
and health implications are indicated for the 
unit on food. References are suggested and 
also visual aids. The list of science units for 
grades 1-3 is suggested with major concepts 
for this division of the school and minor 


understandings for each of the grades con- 
cerned. 


WASHINGTON 

*10. Washington. Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. The 
Kindergarten Program (First School 
Year Erperiences). Instructional Bulle- 
tin No. 16. Olympia, The Department. 
1944. 52 p. 


Contains a brief section on science and 
social interests together with a sampling of 
children’s interests, and four or five books 
suggestive for specific activities. 


Intermediate and Upper Grades 
ILLINOIS 

11. Chicago. Board of Education. Bu- 
reau of Curriculum. Course of Study in 
Science for Grade 4. 1944. 68p. 


Similar in organization and content to 
courses for grades 1, 2, and 3. Contains a 
section on general information concerning 
museums and cultural centers. 


IOWA 

12. Clinton. Public Schools. 
tary Science Grades 4, 5, 6. 
paged. Mimeographed. 


Elemen- 
1943. Not 


Consists of a series of three units for each 
of these grades set up in the form of desired 
outcomes and problems with references. The 
three areas covered by the units are earth 
science, the solar system, and plants and 
animals. 


LOUISIANA 


*13. Louisiana. State Department of 
Education. Revised Course of Study in 
Science for the Elementary Schools. 
Bulletin No. 465. Baton Rouge, The De- 
partment, 1941. 178 p. 

The program outlined is designed for grades 


3-7 inclusive, and was prepared by a curricu- 
lum committee of teachers at the University. 


The course in science is defined as essentially 
one in nature study, but interpreted broadly 
in terms of getting acquainted with one’s 
environment expressed as 5 fundamental 
science concepts outlined in chart form. The 
work of each grade lies essentially in one area 
of content as flowers (grade 3), birds (grade 
4), trees (grade 5), insects (grade 6), earth 
and natural forces (grade 7). Six units and 
one or two optional units are outlined at each 
level from the standpoint of suggested prob- 
lems, suggested learning exercises, and pos- 
sible outcomes. An extensive annotated 
bibliography follows the units for each grade. 
Final sections include sample teaching 
units, bibliography of audio-visual materials 
with sources, list of free teaching materials, 
and a list of inexpensive teaching materials. 


MARYLAND 

14. Montgomery County. Board of 
Education. Procedure Bulletin Science, 
Grade 7. No. 88. 1944. 100 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 


Based on the acceptance of the principle 
that boys and girls learn to do by doing, the 
course consists of a series of 5 big problems 
each divided into a number of subproblems. 
These cover such areas as bodily health, sim- 
ple machines, weather and climate, geology 
as it affects man’s living. For each prob- 
lem there is a list of understandings to be 
developed. Next, suggested activities are pro- 
posed that may be useful in solving the 
problem. Illustrative is the one on pre- 
paring and setting up a school health center 
or room. Included are such jobs as plan- 
ning, selecting the site, accumulating ma- 
terials, setting the atmosphere, establishing 
the room, presentation of the room to the 
student body, and administering the health 
center. Skills and techniques involved in 
the suggested activity are listed, and a de- 
tailed bibliography by topics is included for 
each problem. 

An appendix contains directions for ob- 
serving, recording, constructing, experiment- 
ing, and testing rocks and minerals. 


NEw YORK 


15. Olean. Public Schools. 
for Upper Grades 7 and 8. 1945. 
Mimeographed. 


Presents briefly an outline of 11 units for 
each of these grades in problem form. 


OHIO 


16. Cleveland. Public Schools. Sci- 
ence Course of Study. Cleveland Ele- 
mentary Schools. Fourth Grade. 1943. 
138 p. 


This course is “the outcome of many years 
of slow and careful experimentation on the 
part of a great many persons.” It combines 
the experience of many teachers working 
as committee groups and was finally coor- 
dinated and edited by a Supervising com- 
mittee. 

Under the heading “The Significant Es- 
sentials of Good Learning Situations in Ele- 
mentary Science” many practical and help- 
ful suggestions are offered: Using the course 
of study, objectives in the teaching of ele- 
mentary science, ways children learn science, 
organization of the class, use of materials, 
characteristics of good science teaching, the 
significance of activities, developing the 
scientific attitude in children, purposeful 
reading, the science vocabulary (in terms of 
each unit of study), children’s science note- 
books, the value of field trips, collecting and 
mounting insects, preparing an aquarium, 
setting up aterrarlum. There is a suggested 
fioor plan for the science room in an ele- 
mentary school, a list of supplies needed in 
the teaching of science, and a list of publi- 
cations helpful to the teacher of science. 

Eight units are developed in some detail 
and as suggestive only; they are presented 
in parallel column form under the headings: 
Suggested Problems, Suggested Activities, 


Outline 
238 p. 


Basic Understandings, and _ [Iliustrations. 
For most of the units there is a list of addi- 
tional activities, aids in teaching the unit, 
plus a bibliography and sample tests. 

17. Lakewood. Public Schools. 
Program. 4B Outlines. 1942-43. 
Mimeographed. 


Core 
43 p. 


Three briefly outlined science units are 
presented in relation to a core program in 
social studies. 


TENNESSEE 


18. Knoxville. City Board of Educa- 
tion. A Tentative Course of Siudy— 
Science and Conservation for the Inter- 
mediate Grades. 1943. 45 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 


Prepared by a social science committee, 
this course approaches science and conserva- 
tion as enrichment materials for the social 
studies. Included in the introduction are 
brief discussions of point of view, objectives, 
sources, and suggestions for integrating sci- 
ence materials. For the majority of units 
the organization includes concepts, content 
areas, and suggestions for carrying out the 
unit, The units range in number from three 
in grade 4 to seven in grades 5 and 6. There 
is a general bibliography plus one for the 
teacher herself, and a suggested list of films. 


Total Elementary Grade Range 
COLORADO 


*19. Colorado. State Department of 
Education. oe of Study for Elemen- 
tary Schools. Defver, The Department, 
1942. 724 p. 


Included is a section on science and . 
health. The introduction consists of brief 
statements on why science and health should 
be taught and how these subjects might func- 
tion in other activities. There follows a sug- 
gested science and health program by grades, 
with emphasis on the fact that the informa- 
tional health program only is given here since 
further aspects are developed in other rela- 
tionships. 

Units for grades 1 to 8 inclusive develop 
briefly 8-10 problems for each grade level. 
There are sections on evaluating the pupil’s 
work, suggested adaptations for schools hav- 
ing several grades taught by one teacher, spe- 
cial helps, for example on how to make an 
aquarium, sources of visual aids, suggestions 
for working out a problem, and how to carry 
on a problem-solving lesson. There is a brief 
bibliography. 


IDAHO 


20. Idaho. Department of Education. 
Curricular Guide Adaptable to Elemen- 
tary Schools of Idaho. Boise, The De- 
partment, 1943. 146 p. Mimeographed. 


The title page describes this publication as 
a statement of philosophy, content, and pro- 
cedure adaptable to the schools of Idaho. 
The elementary school field, grades 1-8, is 
blocked off into large areas for discussion pur- 
poses. Science is grouped with health and 
physical education, arithmetic, and several 
other fields. 

Using the Thirty-First Yearbook of the 
National Society as a frame of reference, a 
brief statement of philosophy in science edu- 
cation is set up. For each level, primary, in- 
termediate, and upper suggestions are offered 
concerning the nature and content of sci- 
ence experiences suited to the maturity of 
the learner. Suggested units, one on air for 
primary grades and one on aviation for upper 
grades, are included. 
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INDIANA 


21. Bloomington. Board of School 
Trustees. Science for Elementary 
Grades: Vol. I—Grades 1, 2, and 3; Vol. 
II—Grades 4, 5, and 6. 


These two volumes were developed by 
teachers of the city schools in a summer 
workshop at Indiana University. There is a 
clear-cut statement of general objectives, fol- 
loved by the units, 8 for each of the first 
three grades and 11 or 12 for the three follow- 
ing. For the first two grades, more emphasis 
is given to the natural science aspect, but in 
the four following grades, physical science is 
accented. Each unit follows the accepted 
pattern—objectives, suggested content, sug- 
gested activities, bibliographies, for both 
teachers and children. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

22. Beverly. Public Schools. General 
Outline in Science for the Elementary 
Schools. Grades I-VII. 1943-44. 21 p. 
Mimeographed. 

Prepared by a science committee, this pam- 
phlet presents the main purposes in teaching 
science, the main topics under which outlines 
were made, together with some useful refer- 
ences of a general sort. 

For each grade except the first there is a 
fairly detailed list of understandings to be 
developed, a list of suggested approaches, and 
a detailed list of suggested activities. 


23. Somerville. School Committee. 
Course of Study in Science and Nature 
Study for the Elementary Grades. 1941. 
31 p. Mimeographed. 


The work of each grade is organized around 
a central theme in terms of problems and 
activities in keeping with the aims set up 


for primary and for intermediate grades. 


There are brief references and suggested 
poems listed for each grade. ° 


MICHIGAN 

24. Grand Rapids. Public Schools. 
Early Elementary Curriculum, Vol. 2— 
Exploration, Planning, and Problem 
Solving in Social Studies, Health and 
Safety, Nature, and Science. Kinder- 
garten, First and Second Grades. 1943. 
143 p. Mimeographed. 


Following an introduction to exploration, 
planning, and problem solving based on the 
accepted principles of child development, 
nature and science is one of the areas dis- 
cussed. A check list of experience with the 
suitable grade level or levels is organized on a 
seasonal basis. It includes plant life, animal 
life, bird life, insect life, pond and stream life. 
Outcome for each are expressed as desired 
growth. A section on natural forces is 
developed in the form of a series of simple 
experiments organized around 4 topics. 

Other specific helps include suggestions for 
conducting nature study experiences, for 
evaluating experiments, for building a bal- 
anced aquarium and terrarium, for securing 
material aids, and extensive bibliographies for 
both teachers and children. 


25, ——— Problem Solving 
in Later Elementary Grades. Vol. 3— 
Problem Solving in Social Studies, Sci- 
ence, and Health in Third, Fourth, Fifth, 
and Sixth Grades. 1943. 129p. Mim- 
eographed. 


Following an overview of problem solving, 
there is a similar overview on what to teach 
in the problem solving area. Three major 
themes run through the sequence of 4 
grades: (1) Essentials to living together well, 


(2) growth of American institutions and 
their future, and (3) work of the world for 
a coordinated society. From these are de- 
veloped specific emphases for each grade. 
An attempt has been made, as the discus- 
sion states, to integrate science, health, and 
the social studies in order to make them 
functional through better living, both per- 
sonal and social. At the same time it has 
been kept in mind that there must be con- 
tinuous growth in broad scientific concepts. 

For each grade are listed activities that are 
comprehensive rather than incidental in na- 
ture, plus outcomes. There are extensive 
bibliographies set up in terms of each of the 
emphases developed. 


26. Marshall. Public Schools. A 
Guide to the Teaching of Science in the 
Elementary Grades. 1945. 58p. Mim- 
eographed. 


The result of a cooperative undertaking, 
this course for gyades kindergarten-6 was 
prepared by all the elementary teachers 
working in committees under a general chair- 
man. They made a study of children’s in- 
terests, studied authoritative statements, ex- 
amined available textbooks and courses of 
study. 

Following a statement of general objec- 
tives in elementary science there is a sea- 
sonal outline of content with accompanying 
activities and concepts, together with a 
teacher’s and a children’s bibliography. 
Grades are grouped as follows: Kindergarten, 
grades 1 and 2, grades 3 and 4, grade 5, grade 
6. 


27. Rochester Board of Education. 
Tentative Curriculum Program _ for 
Rochester Elementary Schools, Grades 
Kindergarten—VI. 1941. 127 p. Hec- 
tographed. 


The science section lists suggestive pro- 
cedures for developing scientific abilities by 
grades and in various areas of natural and 
physical science. Provides a few references 
for the teacher. 


MIssourI 


28. Missouri. State Department of 
Education. Missouri at work on ‘the 
Public School Curriculum. Courses of 
Study for the Elementary Grades. Jef- 
ferson City, The Department, 1942. 
672 p. 


A section of 136 pages is devoted to ele- 
mentary science for grades 1-8, from a broad 
standpoint including safety, conservation, 
and nutrition. 

Following a statement of philosophy on 
selection of content and method, there are 
condensed outlines for content in each 
grade, and a statement concerning desir- 
able outcomes. Quoted is the series of 
checklists on functional outcomes of general 
education at the various grade levels, toward 
which science teaching can contribute. 

A series of seven or eight units developed 
in some detail is presented for each of the 
grades. The pattern of the unit includes an 
overview, objectives, integration, outline of 
content, activities, and sometimes titles of 
suggested additional units. 


29. Kansas City. Public Schools. 
Outline of Content in the Kansas City 
Elementary School Program. 1944, 
Not paged. 


Introduced by a statement concerning the 
philosophy of education for the public 
schools of Kansas City, each of the individual 
subject areas including science is presented 
briefly for kindergarten through grade 6. 
The suggestions to the teacher include an 
overview, framework of content, achievement 


of essential learnings (teaching suggestions, 
evaluation, and materials) and professional 
aids. 


30. Webster Groves. Public Schools. 
Aids to Teaching. Science Experiences 
in the Elementary School. 1941. 65 p. 
Mimeographed. 


Experiments, simple and practical are em- 
phasized throughout. They are set up in 
terms of scientific concepts relating to some 
15 areas of interest such as air, weather, 
magnetism, electricity, and simple machines. 
Some other types of activities are included 
together with references and lists of needed 
equipment. 


MONTANA 


*31. Montana. State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. A Course of Study 
for Rural and Graded Elementary 
Schools. Helena, The Department, 1942. 
576 p. 


In terms of a preliminary statement which 
gives the setting for the curriculum as a 
whole, there is a section devoted to element- 
ary science. 

Following a discussion of objectives, gen- 
eral procedures, and activities, a bibliography, 
and a list of Montana birds and flowers, con- 
tent in natural science is suggested by sea- 
sons and topics for each of grades 1, 2, and 3, 
and for 4, 5, and 6, in terms of nine general 
areas of subject matter. For grades 7 and 8, 
nine topics developed in brief outline form 
are presented. Six pages are given to a 
brief course of study in conservation, cov- 
ering the eight grades. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


*32. New Hampshire. State Board of 
Education. Program of Studies Recom- 
mended for the Elementary Schools of ~° 
New Hampshire. Science Grades 1-6. 
Montpelier, The Department, 1944. 
119 p. 


This course was prepared in cooperation 
with the Educational Council which ap- 
pointed a steering committee to assist the 
State Board of Education in its preparation. 

A chart device indicates 6 areas of essential 
learnings in sciences and shows how they may 
be developed at each grade level. For grades 
1-4, inclusive, each area is explored from the 
standpoint of essential learnings and sug- 
gested activities. In grades 5 and 6, areas are 
subordinated to the unit form of organiza- 
tion, 11 units in the fifth, and 9 in the sixth. 

There are miscellaneous helps for the 
teacher which include planning and directing 
a unit in science, science corner, science 
museum, setting up an aquarium and a ter- 
rarium, list of visual aids, and a list of mate- 
rials for science teaching. There is a bibli- 
ography of books and magazines for teachers 
and children. 


NEw YORK 


33. Middletown. Public Schools. Sci- 
ence Outline. 1944. Not paged. Mim- 
eographed. 

For kindergarten through grade 5 this 
course is based upon the assumption that 
science is concerned primarily with method. 
In outline form the aspects of animal and 
plant life, earth, and power that are to be 
developed are indicated for the several grade 
levels. For each grade there are some sug- 
gested problems, activities, outcomes, and 
references. 


34. Northport. Public Schools. Ele- 
mentary School Science Bulletin. Pri- 
mary Level. 1941. 90p. Mimeographed. 
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This course was produced through the co- 
operative efforts in varying degree of every 
elementary school teacher, working over @ 
period of 3 years. It is designed to be flexible 
and suggestive. Based on a statement of 
aims, objectives, and philosophy of elemen- 
tary science, there is a suggested program for 
primary grades organized in parallel column 
form in terms of major areas of living, sug- 
gested activities, and suggested material and 
bibliography. Other helpful sections include 
a discussion on levels of thinking in ele- 
mentary science, suggestions for evaluating 
use of work in science, suggested science 
equipment (giving quantity, description, and 
approximate price). There is an extensive 
annotated bibliography. An appendix con- 
tains other helpful materials and suggestions. 


35. ——— ———-_ Elementary School 
Science Bulletin. Intermediate Level. 
1941. 110 p. 


Developed with similar objectives and helps 
for grades 4-6. 


36. Rye. Rye School. Elementary 
Science Course o, Study. Six volumes. 
1941-42. Not peged_ consecutively. 
Mimeographed. 


This outline for grades 1-6 is set up in 
parallel column form covering in each in- 
stance two pages that face each other and 
includes the headings: activities, experi- 
ments, demonstrations, textbook references, 
supplementary reading, visual aids, and 
notes organized in terms of certain basic 
science concepts. The work was guided by 
the New York State syllabus. 


OHIO 

37. Akron. Board of Education. 
Course of Study Outlines, Primary 
Grades. Publication No. 54a. 1943. 59 
p. Mimeographed. 


Prepared by a committee of principals this 
series of course of study outlines includes 
science and health as a combined area of 
study. 

The point of view is one of using children’s 
natural interests, and providing them with 
opportunities for experimenting at the level 
of ability which the child has. The outline 
for each zrade, beginning with first, includes 
brief statements of objectives, suggested ex- 
periences, units of work, and evaluation. 


38. ———- ———- Course of Study 
Outlines, Middle Grades. Publication 
No. 54b. 1943. 65 p. Mimeographed. 


The same general plan for organization of 
units is followed as in primary grades. A 
bibliography follows. 


39. ———-  ———— Course of Study 
Outlines, Upper Grades. Publication No. 
54c. 1943. 74 p. Mimeographed. 


For sixth, seventh, and eighth grades this 
material is similar to that for earlier levels. 
Reliance is placed largely upon the avail- 
able texts. 


*40. Wood County. Department of 
Education. A Study of Natural Science 
for the Wood County Schools. Part I. 
Grades I-III. Part IJ. Grades IV-VI. 
1944. 85 p. Mimeographed. 


Prepared by 100 primary and intermediate 
teachers, and summarized by curriculum 
committees of these same groups. The 
course opens with a statement of general 
educational objectives followed by an appli- 
cation of these to nature study experiences 
at the various grade levels. 

For each grade organized in‘ terms of a 
seasonal arrangement of topics are detailed 
activities, methods of procedure, and out- 


comes. For both parts I and II there are 
suggested poems, books for pupils and teach- 
ers. Suggestions for making lantern slides, 
for taking field trips, and materials for ex- 
hibits are special features. 


OREGON 

* 41. Oregon. A Guide to the Program 
of Studies in the Elementary Schools of 
Oregon. Salem, The Department, 1944. 
142 p. 


The introduction distinguishes the Guide 
from courses of study by indicating that it 
does not discuss methods, procedures, sup- 
plementary instructional materials or eval- 
uation, and it is to be revised every 2 years. 

For each of grades 1-8 inclusive there is a 
brief section on science which gives the unit 
titles and the minor science concepts to be 
developed in each unit. 


SouTH DAKOTA 


* 42. South Dakota. State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Course of 
Study for Elementary Grades. Pierre, 
The Department, 1943. 680 p. 


In an extensive chapter entitled “Science 
and Health,” this course of study deals with 
guiding principles of the elementary science 
and health program. In chart form covering 
two and a half pages is an analysis of the 
science course of study in respect to inclu- 
sion of areas of interest for grades I-VIII in- 
clusive. General concepts are listed for 3 
large areas and their values indicated. De- 
tailed directions are given for carrying out 
some of the more general type activities. 
All teachers are urged to teach a gardening 
unit. Units in the form of concepts and 
activities, eight or nine of them to the 
grade, are presented. There is an extensive 
bibliography. 


TEXAS 


43. Orange. Independent School Dis- 
trict. Tentative Course of Study for the 
Kindergarten. Curriculum Bulletin No. 
200. 1943. Not paged. Mimeographed. 


Chapter 4. Elementary Science. Prepared 
by a workshop committee, it includes the ob- 
jectives for science in the elementary school 
together with grade placement of units 
through grade 7, suggestions for teaching ele- 
mentary science that show its relationship to 
other subject areas, and a list of suggested 
activities. 


44, ————- ————. Tentative Course of 
Study for First Grade. Curriculum Bul- 
letin No. 301. 1944. 159 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 


Chapter 3. Social Studies—Elementary Sci- 
ence. Devotes about 97 pages to these com- 
bined areas of experience. Centers of inter- 
est are indicated from kindergarten through 
grade 6. Some suggestions are offered for 
teaching social studies and science. A double 
page guide sheet shows the integration of 
learning activities with reference to other 
areas of work. The units on pets and on 
food more than others emphasize elementary 
science interests. Included are desired out- 
comes, teaching activities, and a bibliography 
for pupil and teacher. Books for pupils are 
classified as easy, medium, and hard. 


45. Tentative Course 
of Study for Second Grade. Curriculum 
Bulletin No. 302. 1944. 201 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 


Chapter 3. Social Studies—Elementary Sci- 
ence. Approximately 130 pages are devoted to 
this chapter. Helps are similar to those for 
the previous grade and units are presented in 
similar form. Of the nine available units 











three are essentially nature and science in 
content. 


46. Tentative Course 





of Study for Third Grade. Curriculum _ 


Bulletin No. 303. 1944. 140 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Chapter 3. Sccial Studies—Elementary Sci- 
ence, Two «i the six units emphasize nature 
and science, 

47, ——- ———- Tentative Course 
of Study for Fourth Grade. Curriculum 
Bulletin No. 304. 1944. 185 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Chapter 3. Social Studies—Elementary Sci- 
ence. Six of the eight proposed units for this 
grade plus two optional units have strong 


science emphasis such as “How Do Simple 
Machines Help Us to Live Better?” . 


48, ——- ———. Tentative Course 
of Study for Fifth Grade. Curriculum 
Bulletin No. 305. 1944. 150 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Chapter 3. Social Studies—Elementary Sci- 
ence. At this grade level, units are definitely 
distinguished as lying in one field or the 
other. Four units are specifically science. 

49, Tentative Course 
of Study for Sixth Grade. Curriculum 
Bulletin No. 306. 1944. Not paged. 
Mimeographed. 





Five science units are developed from a 
similar point of view and in a form similar 
to those of earlier grades. 


VERMONT 


50. Vermont. State Department of 
Education. Suggested Courses of Study 
and Teachers Manual in Science. For 
Vermont Elementary Schools, Grades 
1-8. Montpelier, The Department. 1942. 
126 p. 


This is the report of a committee working 
over a period of several years’ time. An 
early chapter discusses principles and tech- 
niques for science teaching with special 
adaptations for rural teachers, and sugges- 
tions as to types of tests. The second chapter 
deals with various ways of enriching the 
science programs such as free and low-cost 
materials, radio and visual aids, and refer- 
ence materials. 

As an introduction to suggested courses 
of study there are described four types of 
learning situations which the teacher may 
consider. 

There is a very extensive list of suggested 
topics for kindergarten through grade 6, and 
by units for grades 7 and 8. The problem 
approach is-stressed. 

A brief section is devoted to suggested 
topics for grades 7, 8, and 9 for those situa- 
tions where correlation and integration are 
practiced extensively. 

An appendix contains suggestions on 
astronomy for upper grades, bird lists, con- 
servation, electricity, geology, samples of 
detailed lesson plans, tests, work sheets, 
contracts, and units, and a list of Vermont 
wild fidwers. 


51. Rutland. Public Schools. Course 
of Study in Natural Science, Grades 1-6. 
1941. Not paged. Mimeographed. 

For each of the grades there are suggese 
tions concerning concepts to be acquired and 
suggested activities in a number of areas 


commonly included in the field of natural 
science. 
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WASHINGTON 

*52. Washington. Office of State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, 
Temporary Guide for the Elementary 
School Curriculum. Instructional Serv. 
ice Bulletin No. 15. Olympia, The De- 
partment, 1944. 170 p. 


An introductory chapter on learning ex- 
periences of ehildren gives a setting for the 
presentation of seven subject areas of which 
science is one. Forty-three pages are de- 
voted to this subject fleld. Suggestions are 
offered in the selection of units. The areas 
of learning are blocked out with suggested 
units listed. These units are developed with 
a flexible allocation to grade levels. Gener- 
alizations and goals are stated for each area 
plus references for the individual units. 
Conservation receives considerable stress. 
Included are general suggestions on planning 
classroom work and classroom arrangement 
and on equipment. There is an extensive 
reference list. 


WISCONSIN 


53. Beloit. Public Schools. An Out- 
line for a Science Course of Study. 1944- 
45. 17 p. Mimeographed. 


Against a background of the philosophy 
of education held by the Beloit schools and 
the principles of teaching accepted, there are 
presented a philosophy of science, general 
objectives for the teaching of science, and 
general objectives for the teaching of cle- 
mentary science. 

For each of grades 1-8 there are listed six 
major areas Of study with suggested core 
ideas. 


54. Milwaukee. Public Schools. A 
Tentative Program for the Study of 
Science. Series of individual units. 
1944. Mimeographed. 


Prepared as separate publications is this 
series of units covering the range from 
kindergarten through grade 6. Introduced 
by an over-all statement 11 pages in length, 
th. committee presents briefly a philosophy 
of science and science teaching, a general 
plan of the program for science study, a 
statement on types of experiences, integra- 
tion of science and the school curriculum by 
subject areas, a statement of the general 
criteria for the selection of content for the 
elementary science course, the development 
of attitudes, and a list of 31 planned activi- 
ties for kindergarten to third grade plus sug- 
gested lists of organized units for grades 24 
and for grades 5-6. Only a few of the units 
are as yet available. The units available now 
were developed by a science committee and 
cover the following fields: Magnetism, pro- 
tection from disease, plants that cannot 
make their own food, the setting hen and 
chicks, amphibians, moths, and butterflies. 


55. Racine County. Board of Educa- 
tion. A Suggested Course of Study—Ra- 
cine County Schools. 1944. Not paged. 
Mimeographed. 


The science section for grades 1 to 8 con- 
sists of 36 pages. There is a series of good 
suggestions for steps necessary in the selec- 
tion, preparation, and recording of units of 
science taught. General objectives, general 
suggestions for teaching, suggestions on ma- 
terials, the use of aviation and conservation 
and the importance of health as*an aspect 
are indicated. The lists of material include 
books and textbooks for reading, magazines, 
and various types of materials to be obtained 
free or at small cost. A final category is that 
of other sources of information. 


Maryland Legislative Action in 


1945 Affecting Education 


Since the beginning of the year, the 
Maryland General Assembly has enacted 
a number of measures relating to educa- 
tion. A résumé of educational legisla- 
tion approved by the Governor has been 
reported as follows by State Superin- 
tendent of Schools T. G. Pullen, Jr., to 
the U. S. Office of Education (art. 77 
referred to in the summaries is the 
Public Education codejof Maryland). 


Adult and Vocational Education 


A new section (41A) was added to 
article 77, which permits the establish- 
ment of day and evening schools for 
adults. “This merely legalizes such in- 
struction, which has been financed from 
Federal vocational funds for many years 
and from State funds since 1939, when 
$10,000 was first provided in the State 
public school budget. The counties have 
contributed to the cost of instruction in 


some cases and have made available. 
buildings, equipment, supplies, and jani- 


torial service (Ch. 545). 

With respect to vocational rehabilita- 
tion, sections 262, 263, and 267 of 
article 77 were amended in order to make 
the State Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
conform with the Federal Act of July 
1943, thereby making vocational rehabili- 
tation services available to all disabled 
persons, instead of only to physically 
handicapped persons as formerly (Ch. 
594). 


Private Trade Schools 


A new section (14A) was added to ar- 
ticle 77 which requires private schools or 
educational institutions offering trade 
and technical education which charge 
tuition or fees to have an annual certifi- 
cate of approval from the State superin- 
tendent of schools; such certificate to 
be issued whenever conditions of en- 
trance, scholarship, educational qualifi- 
cations, standards, and facilities are 
adequate and appropriate. Certificate 
may be revoked for cause (Ch. 1043). 


Average Daily Attendance 

The number of pupils in average daily 
attendance required for elementary 
school teachers was reduced from 40 to 
35 (Ch. 542. See sec. 79 of art. 77). 


Colored Industrial School Fund 

Sections 203 to 205 of article 77, re- 
lating to colored industrial schools, have 
been repealed for the reason that the 
high schools have absorbed the functions 
of colored industrial schools, and since 
supervisors of colored schools are now 





provided for on the same basis as super- 
visors of white schools there is no fur- 
ther need for the colored industrial 
schools or fund. “This fund, formerly 
used to support these schools and colored 
supervisors, will be transferred to the 
fund for part-payment of salaries of 
school officials” (Ch. 596). 


Instructional Aids 


Section 33 of article 77, which pro- 
vides for visual aids, such as still or mov- 
ing pictures, was amended by also pro- 
viding for auditory aids to instruction, 
such as records and radio (Ch. 595). 


Library Service 


Authorized the creation of a Division 
of Library Extension in the State De- 
partment of Education for the purpose 
of stimulating interest in public library 
service throughout the State. The Gov- 
ernor is to appoint in each county a 
board of library trustees for the estab- 
lishment of new libraries and for render- 
ing assistance to existing libraries. 
“County taxes are to be levied, and State 
aid is to be given to libraries which 
qualify for it” (Ch. 980. See secs. 163 
to 181 of art. 77). 


Postwar 


Postwar construction program: Items 
10, 11, and 14 of the program of con- 
struction projects for State institutions 
and agencies in connection with postwar 
reconstruction and redevelopment in- 
clude provisions for additions, altera- 
tions, and improvements to present 
buildings and equipment at State Teach- 
ers Colleges at Bowie, Towson, and 
Frostburg (Ch. 994)* 


Retirement 


Enabled employees of counties or 
county boards of education, except those 
now eligible to participate in a retire- 
ment system, to become members of the 
State Employees Retirement System if 
the legislative body of the municipal cor- 
poration approves. “The employees who 
participate would make individual con- 
tributions as teachers do at present and 
the municipal corporation would con- 
tribute the necessary matching amount.” 
Should such a plan be adopted, “provi- 
sion could be made” for janitors, bus 
drivers, and others employed by county 
boards of education who are not eligible 
to join the Maryland Teachers Retire- 
ment System (Ch. 969, adding secs. 17 to 
24 to art. 73B). 
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School Building Funds 
_ Authorized bond issues for school 
building purposes in certain counties as 
follows: Baltimore, $2,000,000 (Ch, 217); 
Calvert, $262,000—$144,000 of which for 
colored and $118,000 for white schools— 
(Ch. 431); Frederick, $200,000 “for 
schools” (Ch. 744); Kent, $245,000 (Ch. 
958); Montgomery, bond issue of $5,- 
000,000 is to include a “share for schools” 
(Ch. 950); Prince Georges, $1,300,000 
(Ch. 574) ; Wicomico, $390,000 (Ch. 289). 
Garrett County was authorized to levy 
$221,000 spread over a period of 8 years 
for school buildings (Ch. 790); and the 
commissioners of Washington County 
were directed to levy $100,000 for each of 
5 years for school buildings in the county 
(Ch. 1075). 


State Aid 

Basic State aid of $150 was provided 
per classroom unit employing a separate 
teacher in all counties and Baltimore 
City, but it was stipulated that such 
aid shall not be given for any classroom 
unit in excess of the number of teachers 
required by law and that no such aid will 
be given unless the State minimum sal- 
ary schedule is maintained. The meas- 
ure stipulated further that such pay- 
ments for the ensuing biennium shall be 
conditioned upon the maintenance by 
the counties and the City of Baltimore of 
not less than the amounts now being 
appropriated for school purposes, in or- 
der that teachers’ salaries shall not be 
decreased during the biennium (Ch. 544, 
‘adding a new section (199A) to art. 77. 
See also Teachers Salaries below). 

Section 189 of article 77 was amended 
by eliminating all references to first and 
second group high schools and by fixing 
State aid for teachers in all high schools 
which may include pupils in all years 
above the ninth grade, according to num- 
ber of pupils enrolled. Distribution of 
high school aid for instruction of pupils 
in seventh and eighth grades is permitted 
on same basis as formerly allowed for 
pupils receiving instruction in the last 
4 years of high school. The State Board 
of Education is given authority to ap- 
prove special subjects and services (such 
as guidance teachers) other than those 
specifically designated in the law (Ch. 
597). 


Equalization Fund 

Section 196 of article 77, relating to the 
General State School Fund, was 
amended by (a) Increasing from 51 to 
56 cents the county tax rate for partici- 
pation in the Equalization Fund; (b) 
decreasing from 24 to 20 percent the per- 
centage of funds which counties sharing 
in the Equalization Fund must spend 
for purposes other than teachers’ sala-< 


ries, excluding transportation costs, debt 
service, and capital outlay; and (c) 
changing the designation from normal 
school to teachers college and providing 
for services which are included in the 
State Public School Budget in accord- 
ance with the provisions of article 77 
which have been added since section 196 
was originally prepared, including basic 
aid per classroom unit provided for in 
new section 199A summarized under 
State Aid above (Ch. 593). 


Teachers’ Salaries 

The State minimum salary for teach- 
ers with degrees, which formerly was 
fixed at $1,200 for inexperienced teach- 
ers, was increased to $1,500, and the 
maximum salary for teachers after 16 
years’ service was increased from $1,800 
to $2,500. Increments of $100 are pro- 
vided for every other year. Salaries for 
high-school principals range from $1,950 
to $2,750 for small schools and from 
$2,350 to $3,150 for schools having 10 or 
more assistants. “Counties may have 
higher scales at their own expense” (Ch, 
543. See sec. 93 of art. 77). 

Equal salaries were provided for white 
and colored helping or supervising teach- 
ers of elementary schools. The minimum 
Salaries of supervising teachers range 
from $2,400 to $3,000 after 7 years’ ex- 
perience as asupervisor. Helping teach- 
ers receive $600 less (Ch. 541. See sec. 142 
(1) of art. 77). 

Increased minimum salaries of county 
superintendents so as to range from 
$3,500 to $5,140, varying with number 
of teachers and years of experience, the 
State paying two-thirds thereof. The 
previous minimum salary range was from 
$2,500 to $4,140 (Ch. 1074. See sec. 131 
of art. 77). 

Stipulated that teachers colleges shall 
not be subject to the regulation of the 
State Employees’ Standard Salary Board 
when fixing salaries of faculty staff mem- 
bers (Ch. 930). 


Transportation 

Provided for transportation of chil- 
dren in Montgomery County to non- 
State-aided schools on school buses and 
for a levy therefor by Commissioners of 
the county (Ch. 977). 
Tuition 

The tuition fee of $100 “charged for 
white students” at State teachers col- 
leges since September 1933 was elimi- 


nated beginning in 1945-46 (Ch. 6. See 
sec. 153 of art. 77). 


Twelve-Grade Program 

A twelve-grade program (6-3-3 plan) 
was authorized. County boards are re- 
quired to organize junior, junior-senior, 
and senior high schools, or other come 


binations of grades for sixth-grade grad- 
uates. Junior and senior high schools 
“are commonly 3 years in length.” As 
available building facilities differ from 
county to county, each county is required 
to send a reorganization plan of its pro- 
gram to the State superintendent for 
approval “so that the 12-grade program 
may be initiated” (Ch, 558. See secs, 
186-188 of art. 77). 


Veterans 

Provision was made for reinstatement 
of a World War II veteran who seeks re- 
instatement within 90 days of separa- 
tion from service or hospitalization and 
who is still qualified to perform the du- 
ties of his former position. Such per- 
son “shall be called a reemployee and 
Shall be considered as having been on 
furlough.” The time between date of 
entry into the armed services and date 
of reemployment “shall be added to his 
previous experience and shall be entitled 
to all benefits and privileges, including 
pay, pension, and retirement rights.” 
Provision was also made for the order of 
reinstatement or reemployment if two 
or more veterans have held the same 
position or if positions have been abol- 
ished (Ch. 800). 


Poster Exhibit of 
Racial Groups 


As a visual aid in helping pupils under- 
stand the scientific relationships of major 
racial groups of people, the Cranbrook 
Institute of Science and the Race Rela- 
tions Division of the American Mission- 
ary Association have developed a 15- 
poster exhibit titled “The Races of Man- 
kind.” 

The posters are 18 by 20 inches in size 
and are designed for use in classrooms 
or in small auditoriums. Poster sets may 
be ordered from Race Relations Division, 
American Missionary Association, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 








Race Relations 
Institute 


The Second Annual Institute of Race 
Relations will be sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association at Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn., from July 2-21, 
1945. The purpose of the Institute is to 
give men and women of different back- 
grounds and experiences opportunity to 
study and to discuss frankly problems 
and methods of dealing with racial situa- 
tions. This year the program is being 
planned with a view to meeting the im- 
mediate demands of the present emer- 
gency and with some anticipation of 
future needs in a postwar world, 
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Cooperative Browsing Room 

Faced with a congested reference sit- 
uation and a lack of adequate space for 
reading, Montclair High School, Mont- 
clair, N. J., has provided a browsing room 
where students may go for the informal 
enjoyment of books. 

Planning the new reading room was a 
cooperative undertaking of faculty mem- 
bers and library specialists assisted by 
an interested member ofthe local board 
of education. Instructors in art and me- 
chanical drawing, with aid from their 
classes, submitted sketches and detailed 
drawings of window seating, low tables, 
magazine and newspaper units, bulletin 
boards, display cases, and cupboards. 
Supplementing a modernistic theme for 
line and decoration in furnishings, soft 
color tones have been used in harmony 
with a southern exposure. Old furni- 
ture was renovated and new pieces were 
purchased with assistance from the 
parent-teacher association. After a few 
months of use, additional furniture is 
needed and has been designed by a class 
in interior decoration. 

Promoting actively the use of the new 
reading room, a number of students, self- 
styled ‘‘The Browsers” and representative 
of all school activities, have formed a 
committee to create in the student body 
an interest in reading, sports, art ap- 
preciation, and hobbies, through book 
reviews and colorful exhibits. It is hoped 
that these “browsers” and the student 
body in general may assist in choosing 
books for their reading room. 


Display of San Francisco 
Conference 

Recognizing its obligation to promote 
community understanding of the back- 
ground and problems of the United Na- 
tions Conference at San Francisco, the 
Oshkosh Fublic Library, Oshkosh, Wis., 
reports that it has been conducting a 
display of appropriate books, pamphlets, 
and maps near its central distribution 
desk. 

According to the librarian, this ex- 
hibit has been changed as the meeting 
has progressed, utilizing new materials 
as they have reached the library. The 
display has included also books and pa- 
pers concerning previous conferences, 
notably those at Bretton Woods and 
Dumbarton Oaks. 

As a further aid to its patrons, Osh- 
kosh Public Library has prepared a book- 
let empiiasizing reading for democracy. 


Public Library as War 
Memorial 

The idea of a new public libarary for 
Minneapolis as a fitting war memorial is 
reported to have received greatest favor 
in a recent Minnesota poll of public 
opinion, noted by Minnesota Libraries, 
a publication of the Library Division of 
the State Department of Education. 

The suggestion of a library memorial 
is said to have come from a staff member 
of Minneapolis Public Library who par- 
ticipated in a letter contest sponsored by 
a local newspaper, which has since ac- 
tively promoted the idea. 


Memorial Book Department 


A department of memorial books is a 
feature of the public library at Eureka, 
Ill., in its new quarters, according to a 
recent issue of Illinois Libraries, pub- 
lished by the Illinois State Library. 
Special shelves, constructed from locally 
grown trees, have been donated and 
marked by a bronze memorial plate. 
Gifts of books are welcomed by the li- 
brary in memory of those who have given 
their lives for their country. As an aid 
to their selection and as a precaution 
against duplication, the library has made 
available a list of titles, and has invited 
consultation with the librarian in ad- 
vance of actually purchasing memorial 
volumes. 


North Carolina Library 
Commission Report 


The relationship of armed service li- 
braries to community library patronage 
in the demobilization and readjustment 
period is emphasized in the recently pub- 
lished Eighteenth Report of the North 
Carolina Library Commission, July 1, 
1942-June 30, 1944. 

The Commission recommends tha 
librarians be prepared to serve ex- 
servicemen and women with books on 
new vocations, family adjustments, in- 
dustrial trends, marketing, and other 
vital post-war problems. “The men who 
have learned to use libraries in the serv- 
ice,” states the Report, “will turn to their 
county libraries for equally good service; 
they will stimulate whatever interest 
their families already have in libraries.” 


Summer Conference for 
School Librarians 


Experimenting Together: the Teacher 
and the Librarian, is the theme of the 


Fifth Annual Summer Conference for 
School librarians announced by the State 
Teachers College, Geneseo, N. Y., for the 
coming midsummer. 

Opening with “book and author day,” 
the 4-day conference continues as a 
workshop to which school librarians and 
supervisors, editors and authors are ex- 
pected to contribute. In addition to teas, 
dinners, and other diversions, the work- 
shop will feature an exhibit of new bocks, 
professional aids, and special materials 
related to problems of teachers and 
librarians. 


Posiwar Plans for University 
Library 

Detailed postwar plans for a library to 
be built on the University of Iowa campus 
are described in a recent University of 
Iowa News Bulletin. 

With special design, it is hoped that 
the library will “do for the study of 
history, literature, economics, or business 
what laboratories do for the study of Sci- 
ences.” Instead of large reading rooms, 
many study centers are planned, each 
equipped to house books, periodicals, and 
related materials. In reading rooms de- 
voted to special subjects, it is planned to 
have books on open shelves for easy con- 
sultation. Research offices, studies, sem- 
inar and classrooms will be adjacent to 
related book collections, according to the 
News Bulletin, and members of the fac- 
ulty will be at hand to assist students in 
their library study. 

Plans provide for special light and air 
treatment, and for the use of audio- 
visual equipment. Flexible construction 
through the use of movable partitions is 
intended to permit adjustments to fu- 
ture library needs and instructional 
methcds. 

The News Bulletin indicates further 
that a “heritage” library is planned es- 
pecially to acquaint college freshmen 
with the background literature repre- 
senting the cultural contributions of the 
past. 

By cesigning the library to encourage 
freedom of access to books, with books 
checked only at the exit, it is hoped that 
the library “will be used heavily from 
early morning until late at night.” 


Changes in State Library 
Law 

The West Virginia Library Commis- 
sion reports a number of changes in the 
State library law in its recent quarterly, 
Library Lookout. 

County courts, county boards of edu- 
cation, or municipal governing bodies are 
authorized to maintain a public library 
from funds derived from taxation. Two 
or more counties, moreover, may contract 
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to maintain regional library service. 
Where a governing board does not wish 
to support an independent public library, 
it may contract with an existing library 
to furnish its constituency free book 
service in return for annual payments. 
Similarly, a school board may contract 
with a public library to furnish books to 
its schools. 


A Good Investment 

The Michigan State Board for Li- 
braries has issued an eight-page publicity 
folder for library extension entitled 
“State Aid to Public Libraries Is a Good 
Investment.” 

Reproduced in red and black type, the 
folder presents brief statistics on the ex- 
isting library situation in Michigan, 
shows by diagram the influence of the 
public library, and indicates by shaded 
map the location and extent of city, 
village, township, and county library 
service, as well as the unserved areas of 
the State. 

The case for increased State aid to 
libraries is presented by showing how it 
may improve library service, how it can 
facilitate complete public library cover- 
age, why more aid is needed now, how 
State grants are being used, and the 
facts about the State library aid law. 


Latin-American Periodicals 

The Library of Congress has recently 
announced its publication of Latin Amer- 
ican Periodicals Currently Received in 
the Library of Congress and in the Li- 
brary of the Department of Agriculture, 
an annotated bibliography of some 1,600 
titles. 

The preparation of this work was un- 
dertaken by the Hispanic Division of the 
Library, with the assistance of specialists 
in South America and the United States, 
as a part of its program to publish bibli- 
ographical aids in the Latin-American 
field. The volume is the eighth in the 
Latin-American Series. 

Latin American Periodicals is an- 
nounced for sale at 45 cents per copy by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 





War Training Program 
(From page 10) 

15. It is recommended that these work- 

shops be continued as needed. 

In communities which have food con- 
servation centers, 25 percent of the en- 
rollees plan to do their food conserving 
at home after food point rationing is dis- 
continued. The further development of 
Course 15 in these and other communi- 
ties should take account of food con- 
servation in the home. The future de- 











Youth Must Not Be Penalized 


I live in the country, and have—as my father liked to say—for a hundred 
and eighty years, ever since the Canfields came to settle in Arlington, Vt. 
And from that experience, long both by first-hand observation and by family 
tradition, I have the liveliest realization of the interest rural dwellers have 
in libraries, their respect for the part books play in human life, their need 
for good reading. 

The first library in our small town was organized in 1806, and from that 
day to this, there never has been a year when Arlington people were not 
sure that they needed books to make life worth while, quite as much as they 
needed—rather the same kind of basic need it is—seed for their fields. They 
have always done their best with their small resources to meet this need. 

But rural communities, even those with a library tradition, cannot be self- 
sufficient any longer, any more than any small unit of modern society can be 
self-sufficient. Modern society, under the powerfully moulding hand of in- 
dustrial organization, is being transformed into something quite different 
from what it was when small corners of it could be self-sufficient, as to food 
and clothing. In particular, the need for constantly increasing specialization 
in skills grows more urgent all the time. And this specialization needs a 
very much greater variety of books than ever was needed by ordinary people 
before. 

If young people now growing up in small town and rural regions are not 
to be penalized for this situation by entering the competitive life of the 
twentieth century far less well prepared for usefulness and success than those 
who grow up in the city, they simply must have access to more books, more 
kinds of books, and more specialized books than their great-grandfathers 
needed. 

And their being penalized is not just a disadvantage to them. It is a 
calamity for their nation. Every young person who enters maturity with a 
handicap, reduces the sum total of our collective national skill and efficiency— 
not too great, at most, to cope with the complexities of the years before us. 

So much from the personal experience of a country dweller who has always 
been in a community with an interest in libraries. How much more urgent 
is the need of those rural communities—to our shame, there are countless 
numbers of them—which have, as yet, no tradition of library service at all, 
let alone any resources which might meet the new need for more books! 
Their young people will be in maturity a dragging weight on American life, 
not an active part of the motive power which sends a nation forward. They 
will be liabilities, not assets, to our country, as they grow up, unless the tools 
of modern learning are within their reach.—DoroTHy CANFIELD FISHER, 
Library Journal, May 1, 1945. 








velopment of Course 15 will depend in 
part for its success on a close working 
relationship between workers in voca- 
tional agriculture and home economics. 
Suggestions have already been made 
about further emphasis on the educa- 
tional phases of Course 15. Repetition of 
that point is given here because of its 
importance. 


Implications for Vocational 
Agriculture 

Some of the developments of FPWT 
which may be continued in the vocational 
agriculture program: 

Three-quarters of the farmer enroll- 
ment in Course 5 had never attended 
part-time or evening classes. This large 
group should become a new clientele for 
vocational agriculture and should ex- 
pand enrollments in adult courses. 


FPWT staffs in several States have 
scored a signal advance in public rela- 
tions. Especially good work has been 
done in showing what FPWT is like by 
developing and using pattern centers. 
Working relationships with other or- 
ganizations, programs, and agencies 
have attained an increased scope and 
variety. Farm organizations, civic: or- 
ganizations, and educational organiza- 
tions recognize the value of adult edu- 
cation through experience with Food 
Production War Training. Inasmuch as 
vocational agriculture has not laid par- 
ticular emphasis on public relations, this 
wartime advance should serve as a stim- 
ulus to improved postwar public rela- 
tions for vocational agriculture. 

School administrators, because they 
have been called upon to take an active 
part in the local administration of 
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FPWT, have gained a new viewpoint of 
vocational agriculture, especially in its 
adult phases. Their fine support of 
FPWT can be expected to survive the war 
and intensify their interest in vocational 
agriculture. 

Favorable reactions to special teachers 
prove that these teachers were as a rule 
well selected. The successful experience 
of these teachers and the fact that most 
of them lived in, the communities where 
they taught show that they could be an 
asset to vocational agriculture programs 
of the future. Their names, addresses, 
and qualifications should be a matter of 
record. Possibly upgrading programs 
should be continued beyond the war 
period. 

One of the finest products of FPWT is 
the reservoir of teaching talent in the 
form of special teachers now to be found 
in each community which has had a 
FPWT program. It has been demon- 
strated that a person with no profes- 
sional or formal technical training, if 
skilled in his line of work and possessed 
of proper personal qualities that enable 
him to impart knowledge and command 
the place of leadership in his group, can 
be developed into a successful teacher, 
The teacher of vocational agriculture, 
supplemented by a staff of special teach- 
ers, can expand and at the same time 
intensify the teaching of agriculture in 
his community. 

In the future, the teacher of agricul- 
ture should administer and supervise the 
work of special teachers. He should re- 
cruit and train new special teachers as 
the needs arise. Upgrading programs 
for special teachers will be needed. Pos- 
sibly some type of certification will be 
devised. This all means that the teacher 
of agriculture who has been a local 
FPWT supervisor has taken on new 
functions. Future teachers of agricul- 
ture must be trained to perform these 
functions. 





Physical Therapy 


To help provide adequate care for the 
wounded ieturning from overseas, work- 
ers injured in industrial accidents, and 
victims of infantile paralysis, the Na- 
tional Foundatior. for Infantile Paralysis, 
Inc., announces allocation of $1,250,000 
to train approximately 1,000 physical 
therapists. Scholarships to qualified 
candidates, both men and women, in- 
clude tuition at approved physical 
therapy schools, and, where necessary, 
maintenance, books, and transportation. 
Application blanks may be secured from 
The Foundation, 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y¥, 





Surplus Aeronautical Property Avail- 
able to Schools and Colleges 


Young people in American schools and 
colleges will have opportunities to learn 
aviation first hand from planes and 
equipment acquired from the Govern- 
ment by educational institutions under 
an aeronautical surplus disposal pro- 
gram, the Surplus Property Board an- 
nounces. Returned veterans, adult 
learners, and all who expect to study avi- 
ation will also benefit from the program, 
SPB states. 

SPB Regulation No. 4 authorizes cer- 
tain classes of surplus aeronautical prop- 
erty to be disposed of at nominal prices 
to educational institutions for classroom, 
research, and other nonflight education 
activities. Most of the Army and Navy 
aircraft and aviation equipment in sur- 
plus is unfitted for further military serv- 
ice and unsalable for commercial pur- 
poses. There has been widespread infer- 
est in using a portion of this surplus for 
the promotion of national aviation 
through education, a purpose for which 
many surplus planes and equipment are 
well suited. 


Types of Property 


Attached to the regulation is a list of 
the types of aeronautical property au- 
thorized for distribution, including air 
frames and air frame parts, accessories 
and instruments, gliders, training de- 
vices, including cutaways, films and 
Slides, technical manuals, and a number 
of publications formerly used in Army 
and Navy training programs. Many of 
these materials are particularly adapted 
for teaching aviation principles and en- 
gineering and should help meet the in- 
creasing demand for postwar aviation 
curricula in liberal arts as well as voca- 
tional schools, according to SPB. 

The board emphasized that not all the 
items listed with the regulation are now 
in surplus, and that no aeronautical 
property will be distributed to schools 
for flight purposes under the regulation. 
Prospective purchasers should write for 
information to the Education Section, 
Surplus Aircraft Division, Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, Washington 
25, D. C. 

RFC will handle all disposals of sur- 
plus aeronautical property that will be 
available in the near future under Reg- 
ulation No. 4, and the Army and Navy, 
which heretofore have handled the dis- 
tribution of such property to educational 
institutions, will discontinue disposals of 
this kind within 60 days. 


Institutions Pay Shipping Costs 


The new regulation stipulates that all 
shipping costs must be met by the edu- 
cational institutions receiving the prop- 
erty. In addition, there is a charge for 
each item of surplus aeronautical prop- 
erty, which charge is designed to cover 
the cost of handling and preparation for 
shipment. For example, in addition to 
transportation costs, the charge for a 
surplus dive bomber is $100; a twin-en- 
gined fighter, $150; and for aircraft ac- 
cessories and instruments the charges 
range from $1 to $15. 

Eligible to receive property under the 
new regulation are nonprofit scientific or 
educational institutions, organizations, 
or associations (1) that are organized 
under the laws of the United States or 
of any State, Territory, or possession 
thereof, and (2) which are directly sup- 
ported in whole or in part through the 
use of funds derived from taxation by 
the United States, its territories or pos- 
sessions or by any State or political sub- 
division thereof, or which are exempt 
from taxation under section 101 (6) of 
the Internal Revenue Code. It is esti- 
mated that more than 30,000 schools and 
colleges are eligible under this program. 

The disposal agency, or in some in- 
stances the Army and Navy, will prepare 
the requested items for shipment. They 
will either be turned over where they 
are located or shipped to the school or 
college, which must pay the cost of trans- 
portation. In every instance, the edu- 
cational institution is required to certify 
that the property acquired will be used 
only for nonflight experimental or in- 
structional purposes and that it will not 
be disposed of until it has been rendered 
completely unfit and useless except for 
scrap, SPB states. 





Veterans Returning to 


High School 


Pointing out that two-thirds of the 
men in the armed forces have not com- 
pleted high school, Dr. Robert S. Gil- 
christ, University School director, Ohio 
State University, asserts that the large 
numbers of these who will return to 
classrooms may offer a more serious 
problem for schools than is presented 
by those who are ready to go directly 
to college, according to a report from the 
university. 

With a financial grant from the Amer- 
ican Education Press, University School 
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this summer from June 18 to August 24, 
plans to explore the problem and estab- 
lish procedures and policies from which 
other high schools may profit. Mar- 
garet Willis of the University School fac- 
ulty will direct the project. Returned 
veterans who are not high-school grad- 
uates are being invited to enroll for study 
of English, mathematics, languages, so- 
cial studies, science, shop work, arts and 
crafts, and physical education. Educa- 
tional provisions of the G. I. Bill of 
Rights will cover each individual’s ex- 
penses. Progress of the veterans will be 
watched closely by staff members, and 
at the end of the summer findings will 
be made available to schools generally. 

Along with their studies at University 
School, the veterans will be given tests 
evaluating their experiences and courses 
in the service to show what credits 
should be given for that work. Individ- 
ual interviews, and diagnostic, place- 
ment, and guidance tests also will be 
given. 

“The veteran with his maturity and 
the learning he has done during his pe- 
riod in service should be able to make 
rapid progress in certain aspects of the 
program,” Miss Willis states. “At the 
same time, a completely individualized 
program is not the answer, because 
these young men will need a sense of 
social status and group membership. 
They are not likely to take on again 
adolescent school loyalties, but they must 
somehow be given a sense of ‘belonging’ 
as they lose the security of military 
status and come once more into the ci- 
vilian world.” 





Intergroup Education 
Workshop 


A workshop in intergroup education 
will be held this summer at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago from June 25 to August 4. 
The work is planned especially for 
teachers, guidance workers, supervisors, 
librarians, and group workers. The an- 
nouncement includes the following state- 
ment of purpose: 

“Democratic human relationships be- 
tween the members of various culture 


groups (ethnic, religious, racial, and eco- 


nomic) have become especially impor- 
tant during the war years. National 
unity is more urgently needed. War con- 
ditions have accentuated already exist- 
ing conflicts and tensions. To explore 
the ways of acculturation for young 
people, the ways of minimizing difficul- 
ties and differences, of overcoming prej- 
udice and discriminatory dispositions 
has become an important educational 
task. The Workshop is addressed to this 
task.” 


Per Pupil Expenditures in 


City Schools 


In order to place city schooi per pupil 
expenditure data in the hands of admin- 
istrators as quickly as possible, some ad- 
vance material prepared by Mary Ella W. 
Banfield of the Statistical Division, U. S. 
Office of Education is being published in 
this and future issues of EDUCATION FOR 
VICTORY. 

The table below shows the total yearly 
current expenditure per pupil in average 
daily attendance for 1940-41, 1941-42, 
1942-43, and 1943-44; expenditure per 
pupil for the 6 major current expense 
accounts, and the percent each account 
is of the total current expense in 45 
cities of population group I (cities of 
100,000 population or more), 1943-44. 
Data are for full-time day schools below 
the, college level and the 45 cities pre- 
sented here represent 50.6 percent of the 
city school systems in group I. 

The data for this study were secured 
from the regular Biennial Form (8-011) 
used by the U. S. Office of Education in 
the even-numbered years to collect city 
school statistics. 

Probably the most significant feature 
of the table is reflected in columns 2 to 
5. Column 2 shows the total yearly cur- 
rent expenditure per pupil in average 
daily attendance for the school year end- 
ing June 1941, the last complete school 
year preceding the entrance of the 
United States into total war, which oc- 
curred December 1941. Thus we have 
the contrast between a fairly normal 
year (although, of course, influenced 
somewhat by the European war and our 
“defense” era) and 3 years under war 
conditions. 

From 1940-41 to 1943-44, all cities 
showed increases in total yearly cur- 
rent expenditure per pupil in average 
daily attendance, ranging from 6.2 per- 
cent to 44.4 percent, with a 16.8 percent 
increase in the arithmetic mean of the 45 
cities. For the 40 cities with popula- 
tions of 100,060 to 999,999, the percent of 
increase in the arithmetic mean was 20.0. 

Although the range in percent of in- 
crease is wide (6.2 to 44.4), the fact that 
the percent of increase in the arithmetic 
mean (average) for all 45 cities falls well 
below the 26.1 percent increase in the 
cost of living from December 1940 to De- 
cember 1944 (U. S. Department of Labor 
sampling study with 1935-39 average as 
base, Mimeo. LS—45-2271) , indicates that 
on the average, school administrators are 
doing better with their school “pocket- 
books” than the average household is 
with its budget. 


For 1943-44, the lowest total expendi- 
ture per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance was $66.89 and the highest was 
$204.65 with an expenditure of $138.70 
for the midcity (the twenty-third city 
when the 45 total expenditures per pupil 
were arranged in a descending series). 
In other words, 22 cities spent more than 
$138.70 per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance to run their schools for 1943-44 and 
22 spent less than this amount. 

Expenditures for the Instruction Ac- 
count represent from 68.9 to 85.2 percent 
of total current expenditures for the in- 
dividuai cities. When the percentage 
distribution for the arithmetic mean of 
group I is compared with that for 1940- 
41, there is very little change in the pro- 
portion of the total expenditure going 
into each of the six major current ex- 
pense accounts for the two periods, al- 
though there is an increase of 16.8 per- 
cent in the total expenditure per pupil in 
average daily attendance from 1940-41 to 
1943-44. The percentage distribution in 
1940-41 was: Administration, 3.1; In- 
struction, 77.1; Operation, 9.4; Mainte- 
nance, 3.9; Auxiliary School Services, 1.6; 
and Fixed Charges, 4.9. This apparently 
means that school officials have set up, 
and adhered to, a workable budget con- 
trol under which the schools can function 
efficiently. It seems that no matter how 
great the increase in total current ex- 
penses, practically the same part of the 
total goes into each account from year 
to year. 

(See table on next page) 





Community Organiza- 
tion and Leadership 


Institute 

Under the joint auspices of Barnard 
College and the New York School of 
Social Work, an Institute of Community 
Organization and Leadership is being 
held this summer from June 10-29 at 
Barnard College. 

The purpose of the Institute as stated 
in the official announcement is “to help 
lay citizens of demonstrated leadership 
ability meet more effectively the difficult 
social problems caused by war and post- 
war conditions. The Institute * * * 
will help its members analyze some of the 
outstanding problems in social, educa- 
tional, and welfare fields.” 
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Total yearly current expenditure per pupil in average daily attendance, expenditure per pupil for the 
6 major current expense accounts, and percent each acccunt is of total current expense, in city school 


systems, 1943-44 


GROUP I—45 CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION OR MORE 





































































































































































| | 
. " | Operation of | Maintenance of | Auxiliary school} p; 04 aharcos t 
Total yearly current expenditure | Administrati ae Ins ini ion physical plant | physical plant | services | Fixed charges 
City | 5 
, | Ex Per- Per- Ex- | Per- Ex- Per Ex- Per- Ex- Per- 
1940-41 | 1941-42} 1942- ‘a 1943-44} pe ndi cent of | pe a cent of | pendi- | cent of | pendi- | cent of | pendi- | cent of “~ di- | cent of 
| | ture total |" ture total | ture total ture total | ture total | ture | total 
| | 
1 2fs|s]{s]o]7|s gapoene 1 fos | ow | ox 
| | Pe Mes Kore peer | 
Arithmetic mean of group I_........_- $132. 97 |$139. 28 1$146.16 |$155. 24 $4.78 3.1 |$116. 89 75.3 $16. 22 10.5 $5. 96 3.8 $2. 68 1.7) $8.71 5.6 
Arithmetic mean of group I, exclud- | | 
ing cities with populations of | | 
Peo, =e 110.01 | 116.81 | 122.77 | 131.98 4, 25 3.2 99. 72 75. 6 15. 80 12.0 §. 51 4.2 2.19 1.6 4.51 3.4 
CITIES TIAVING 1 000, 000 POPULATION 
“OR MORE 
Los Angeles, Calif ~17 | 159.40 | 161.94 | 161.61 6. 56 4.1 14.78 9.1 6.40 4.0 4.46 2.7 12.14 7.5 
Chicago, Ill.......... . 54 | 143.74 | 150.05 | 166.16 4.82 2.9 24. 54 14.8 8.92 5 2.30 1.4 8.59 5.1 
Detroit, Mich____. 09 | 115.30 | 132.38 | 149, 29 5.32 3.6 } 19.30 12.9 6. 88 4.0 4.78 3.2 80 .5 
New York, N. Y...-. 5.42 | 181.80 | 191.42 | 198.14 5.05 2.6 | 12. 98 6. € 5.81 2.9 2.78 1.4 19. 26 9.7 
Philadelphia, Pa 8 | 121.93 | 130.32 | 144.37 5.04 3.5 16. 02 11.1 4.42 3.0 2. 41 17] 3.76 2.6 
CITIES HAVING 100,000-999,999 PoPU- 
~ LATION 
memeieeeams. AW......<<cecccactccce 53. 34 59. 37 66. 89 1,72 2.6 | 54.65 81.7 5.98 &.9 3.92 5.9 .10 at 52 8 
Sacramento, Calif 79 | 159.49 | 157.69 | 182. 04 6.94 3.8 | 125.48 68.9 29. 42 16.2 8. 04 4.4 9. 36 5.2 2.80 1.5 
San Francisco, Calif --- 5 | 176,81 | 170.69 | 186. 26 6.81 3.1 | 138. 63 74.4 17.02 9.1 9.78 5.3 3. 38 1.8 11. 64 6.0 
Denver, Colo... same iaaien 06 | 119.84 | 118, 23 | 126, 92 3.75 3.0} 101 41 79.9 9. 93 7.8 3. 05 2.4 2. 28 1.8 6. 50 5.0 
Sy Si Rinccdcumesaccunescccace } 165. 10 | 176.95 | 189. 11 | 204. 65 5.15 2.5 154. 49 75, 23.12 11.3 4.91 2.4 5.75 2.8 11.2 5.0 
| | | 
i... es au Rusactio 129.10 | 140 89 6. 08 4.3 | 111.48 79.1 15.19 10.8 4.53 3.2 1.84 1.3 1.77 1.3 
RI EI. co ccuacmasensnionn | 130. 67 | 134.46 | 15 5 } 3. 78 2.3 | 117.96 73.1 23. 70 14.7 7.19 4.5 -91 6 7.83 4.8 
Atlanta, Ga.........---- 91.59 | 2.37 2.5 | 78.27] 846] 6.86 7.4] 3.66 4.0 72 8 68 7 
Gary, Ind_....-. | 106 4. 20 3.6 8Y. 21 75.9 16.17 13.7 5.14 4.4 1. 62 1.4 1.16 1.0 
Kansas C ity, Kan 3 | 3. 33 3.8 | 64. 34 73.2 11. 89 13.5 5. 48 | 6.3 1.59 1.8 | 1,27 1.4 
Se ee 107.82 | 124. 25 3.15 2.6} 96.58 7.6 | += 6.86 5.5 1.95 1.6} 6.25 5.0 
Jaiiimore, Md. 2} 111.36 | 119. 26 8.05 2.6 | 87.86 | 11.3 2.65 | 2.2) 1.85 1.5] 10.32 8.7 
lint, Mich_. | 98. 69 | 104. 68 3. 73 3.6 | 73. 50 | 20.2} 4.60 4.4) 1.00] 1.0 | . 69 6 
Minne apolis, Minn 122.88 | 139. 49 3.18 2.3 | 102. 49 | 13.0 | 3.66 | 2.6 3. 82 | 2.7 8. 28 5.9 
Manens Olty, Mo0....2...-ccccscnncae- 106,74 | 122.89] 3.40 2.8 | 94, 18 24) 5.857] 4.5 | . 59 | -5| 3.87 3.2 
St. Louis, Mo | 129.05} 6.01 .7| 93.14 12.8] 9.48 7.3} 3.95 3.0 ‘bined Uetekadeaae 
| | ' 
Omaha, Nebr y 4.09 0] 74. 50 13.3 | 2. 59 | 2.5 1.41 1.4 | 6. 27 6.1 
Elizabeth, N. J } 192. 6.77 5 | 145. 41 11.9 11. 80 6.1 3. 46 1.8 2.01 1.0 
Paterson, N. J | 172. 58 5.16 K 137. 59 11.7 5.27 | 3.0 | 2. 59 1.5 2.01 1.1 
Rochester, ef 200. 24 6.42 3.2] 140. 51 15,1 9. 97 5.0} 1.05 yy 11. 98 6.0 
| | | } | 
I I tii tie vin nvitineeesinnle — 56 ; 78.10 | 1,49 .f 64, 34 §2.4 6.35 8.1 4. 43 5.7 .02 -9 1.47 1.9 
ARTOR, GR ..20-0-20..00- 96, 66 | 104 117. 38 3.14 ; | 89. 66 76.4 13. 66 11.6 6. 21 5.3 .74 6] 3. 07 3.4 
Cincinnati, Ohio 138, 66 | 146, 161, 40 5. 69 5 | 123, 42 76.5 19. 38 12.0 4. 88 3.0 2. 24 1.4} 5.79 3.6 
Cleveland, Ohio 119. 98 | 136. 157. 30 5. 18 .3 | 114.74 73.0 | 21.58 13.7 7.24 4.6 3. 79 2.4 4.77 3.0 
|. ee 104. 37 | 113 | 134, 49 3. 58 4 101. 85 75.7 | 16.73 12.4 4.54 3.4 2. 36 1.8 |} 5. 43 4.0 
} | } | 
Toledo, Ohio 121,32 | 122 138. 70 |} 4.39 3.2 | 104. 64 75.4 | 19.75 14.2 3.07 2.2 1.62 1.2 5. 23 3.8 
Youngstown, Ohi -| 117 144. 32 3.02 2.1 | 113. 24 | 78.5 | 17.26 11.9 4.87 3.4 1.87 1.3 4. 06 2.3 
Oklahoma City, nana 79. 76 86, 87.11 2. 34 2.7) 70.45} 80.9] 10.15 11.6 2. 65 3.1 71 .8 51 
;, “ t-te 95.06 | 96, 107.83 | 4.08 3.8 | 83.35] 77.3 } 11,22 10.4} 6.68 6.2 2.14 2.0 36 _ 
Portland, ERR eee eS 116, 63 | 120 | 135. 08 5. 21 3.9 | 102. 96 76.2 | 13.99 10.4) 3.83 2.8 3.13 2.3 5. 96 4.4 
| | | | | 
Erie, Pa.. 119, 23 | 128.77 | 145. 89 4.0 106. 90 73.3 | 21.79 15.0 | 4.84 3.3 1.8 3. 83 2.6 
Pitts burgh, Pa 147,64 | 144.55 | 155,15 4.7 | 113.42 73.1 20. 67 13.3 | 7.67 5.0 1.5 3.75 2.4 
Reading, Pa 120. 9 162. 59 | 141. 46 4.6 | 101.82 72.0 | 20.02 14,2 | 5. 16 3.7 2.5 4. 28 3.0 
Scranton, Pa. waned neers 121.91 | 132.63 | 150. 40 3.8 | 112.64 74.9 | 18.10 12.0 | 5. 62 3.7 2.1 5. 29 3.5 
Nashv ile, 3 ent n. a 61. 83 | 67. 63 } 76. 11 21] 58.02 76.2 7. 46 9.8 2. 55 3.3 2.5 4.65 6.1 
| 
Rn a ee Re 79. 82 1. 24 | 95. 74 2.79 2.9} 81.5 £5. 2 7.8 | 1. 52 1.6 2. 24 2.3 18 «Ss 
(. 2 f } ee ee §2. 35 87. 35 } & 3 | 96.21 4. 22 4.4 | 77.87 80.9 8.8 | 3.44 3.6 2. 04 2.1 19 an 
lt I, CO voc ticcmiscecncmmnae 74, 61 2. & ze 3 } 85. 35 2.97 3.4 | 70.15 82.2 8.6 | 4.17 4.9 51 .6 23 od 
Salt Lake City, Utah.....- ------| 84.79 | 87.47] 92.87] 102,22 4.18 4.1 | 80.05 78.3 11.3} 5.20 5.1 1.03 1.0 24 “a 
TG, Nie i sic tiie caso hee wer tuacerin ie | 118, 83 124. 88 | 135. 85 147. 96 4. 05 &7 | 118. 06 79.8 11.5 6. 63 4.5 1.91 1.3 24 «il 
1 Allocated to pupil expenditure. ; 
2 Not including bonus of $20 per month paid by State to teachers, principals, and vice principals whose basic salary was less than $3,000 per annum. 





Japanese American 
Student Relocation 


Among the more than 500 educational 
institutions that have accepted Japanese 
American students during the past 21% 
years are roughly one quarter of the 
accredited colleges and universities of 


the country, 100 hospital 


nursing, and some trade and vocational 
This information is given in a 
recent leaflet titled From Camp to Col- 


schools. 


relocation center 


in operation. 
schools of 





lege, published by the National Japanese 
American Student Relocation Council. 

Of the 2,000 pupils who graduated from 
high schools in 1944 
about 400 went on to college. 
mately 3,000 students have been relo- 
cated since the Council program was put 
The percentage of Jap- 


Approxi- 


anese Americans continuing their educa- 
tion in wartime is about the same as the 
national percentage, according to the 
leafiet. 


Pa. 


accredited smaller 


There has been a tendency among the 
evacuees to prefer the large university to 
the smaller institution, but a number are 
attending 
Most of the students have gone from 
camp to colleges located in areas of the 
country where few people of Japanese 
ancestry have lived. 

Copies of From Camp to College—The 
Story of Japanese American Student Re- 
location may be secured from the Coun- 
cil, 1201 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 7, 


colleges. 
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Despite the fact that waste paper col- 
lections have steadily risen during the 
spring and reached the unparalleled high 
of 639,000 tons in the month of March, 
War Production Board officials are again 
calling on school authorities and local 
salvage officials to make plans to keep up 
the salvage activities of school pupils 
during the summer vacation period, Dr. 
E. W. Balduf, Chief, School-College Unit, 
Conservation and Salvage Division, re- 
ports. 

A large proportion of the 639,000 tons 
of paper collected in March was turned 
in by school children of the Nation, 
among whom there are now 2,250,000 
Paper Troopers. The Boy Scout General 
Eisenhower campaign, extending 
through March and April with a goal of 
150,000 tons, has also made a major con- 
tribution. But War Production Board 
Officials fear that when schools close 
there will be a sharp decline in waste 
paper collections, and this they point 
out, would be a serious threat to the 
movement of supplies to our Armies 
overseas. They especially fear the effect 
of the proclamation of V-day in Europe. 

“Victory in Europe will not end the 
current shortage of paper, paperboard, 
and pulp which this country has experi- 
enced since the outbreak of the war,” 
states Benton R. Cancell, Director of the 
Forest Products Bureau of the War Pro- 
duction Board. “In fact, as the Army 
begins to shift its forces from the Euro- 
pean to the Pacific theatre the needs for 
these materials may increase substan- 
tially. * * * As an example of the 
tremendous increase in military require- 
ments, the demand for V-boxes alone in 
the months of April and May has been 
running at the rate of 363,000 tons per 
quarter * * * almost double the re- 
quirements of last year. * * * Nearly 
70 percent of all the waste paper con- 
sumed in this country in 1944 went into 
the manufacture of paper and paper- 
board products used directly and indi- 
rectly by the military services. Although 
wood pulp production has increased in 
the United States, the supply is wholly 
inadequate to meet our requirements.” 

The School-College Unit of the Con- 
servation and Salvage Division, WPB, has 
issued to State salvage officials a bulletin 
describing summer salvage programs 
which operated successfully last year and 
others that have been organized to pre- 
vent a slump in the approaching summer. 
Last summer, contrary to the fears of all 
salvage Officials, there was no slump in 
the collection of waste paper and this 
was largely due to the fact that school 








Summer Salvage Programs 


and local salvage authorities were able to 
keep a large proportion of the school 
children active during the summer. 

Below are reports from WPB of some 
salvage programs that are projected for 
the coming summer and others that were 
successful in the summer of 1944. 

St. Louis —The Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciation Executive Committee in St. Louis 
will assume responsibility for carrying on 
the regular collection of waste paper at 
schools during the summer vacation. 
Coordinators of the program will be a 
joint committee representing the OCD 
Waste Paper Salvage Committee and a 
Boxmakers’ Committee. 

Pupils will bring waste paper to their 
respective schools and place it in crates. 
To facilitate handling of the paper, each 
of the 109 participating schools will be 
given 11 two-wheeled carts surmounted 
by wooden crates. These are being built 
by the OCD Waste Paper Salvage Com- 
mittee and will be paid for by each prin- 
cipal out of the paper receipts of his 
school. The paper will be picked up on 
a designated date each week by 4 paper 
stock companies, each having a definite 
area to serve. Money for the paper will 
go to the respective PTA’s of the schools, 
to be used as they see fit. ; 

Chicago.—The public elementary 
schools of Chicage wil! continue their 
regular program of weekly collections at 
schools during the summer, with engi- 
neers and custodians in charge of the 
operations at each school. To add new 
interest, the schools will adopt the V-V 
Program and allocate one-half of their 
waste paper receipts to the various vet- 
eran welfare funds. A special account 
for this purpose will be set up. When 
school reopens in the fall, this account 
will be closed and each school will be 
sent a check for its proper share of the 
balance of the total receipts. 

Minneapolis—Last summer Minne- 
apolis successfully conducted what it 
called a “Free Show Paper Hunt.” The 
Salvage Committee of the Minneapolis 
Defense Council, Inc., had interested the 
Motion Picture Industry, which ap- 
pointed a subcommittee to work with the 
Salvage Committee in carrying out the 
program. The city was divided into four 
areas for purposes of collection, and the 
schools were asked to hold their waste 
paper sales as far as possible during the 
week specified for their area, to avoid a 
“jam” in pick-up by the paper com- 
panies. The War Activities Committee 
of the Motion Picture Industry provided 
free movie tickets to every pupil who 
brought in a minimum of 50 pounds of 





paper—newspaper, magazines, or cor- 


rugated and cardboard. In addition 
a “l-year souvenir pass” was given to 
the pupil who brought in the largest 
amount of paper. 

Cincinnati.—In the city of Cincinnati 
and Hamilton County the collection of 
waste paper by school children centered 
about a baseball jamboree. The Cincin- 
nati Baseball Club donated for the pur- 
pose 20,000 $1.20 seats, good for any time 
except Sundays, holidays, and nights. A 
ticket was given to each pupil who turned 
in 100 pounds of paper during the period 
of the jamboree from July 1 to August 
15. Other prizes consisting of war 
bonds, boat trips, theater passes, Gruen 
watches, and autographed baseballs were 
also awarded. 

Milwaukee.—The city of Milwaukee 
last summer continued its regular curb 
collections with the aid of school pupils 
under volunteer direction, consisting al- 
most entirely of school principals and 
teachers who remained in town during 
the vacation. School children assist 
with curb collections by ringing door- 
bells before and on the day of collection, 
thus making sure that every household 
saves and gets out its paper. In addi- 
tion, about 800 high-school boys usually 
man the fleet of accredited dealers’ 
trucks and make a clean job of picking 
up the paper from the curbs. Money 
paid for the paper is allocated to the 
schools participating in each collection. 
Paper Trooper insignia were used with 
good effect during the summer, to spur 
the youngsters to keep up their efforts. 
While there was some diminution in the 
amount of paper collected, the flow was 
sufficient to keep local mills in a com- 
fortable position throughout the 
summer. 

Port Huron.—The “blockbuster pro- 
gram” of Port Huron, Mich., which was 
started last fall, will be carried on this 
summer. The _ blockbusters receive 
“points” for calling on all the residents 
in the blocks assigned to them, getting 
the householders to sign pledges, notify- 
ing them of collection days, and later 
checking up on the amount of materials 
turned in by them. The blockbusters 
are all volunteers and there are few who 
do not rate from 95 to 100 percent in the 
completion of their assigned tasks. Pu- 
pils winning enough points become 
“bombardiers” and are awarded cam- 
paign ribbons and other recognition by 
the community. Asa result, Port Huron 
residents, almost to the last household, 
contribute to regular pick-ups of paper, 
tin, rags, throughout the year. 

Florida.—In the summer of 1944, the 
Florida Salvage Committee conducted a 
Paper King and Queen contest which 
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brought the collections for the summer 
months up to double the regular collec- 
tions during the rest of the year. County 
salvage committees, with the cooperation 
of the schools, conducted contests to de- 
cide upon a county king and queen. From 
July 1 to August 15, the counties vied 
with each other for the State king and 
queen. These honors went to the county 
having the highest per capita collection 
for the 6 weeks of the contest. The 
regal pair were crowned at public cere- 
monies on Labor Day. Prizes were do- 
nated for both the county-wide and the 
State-wide contests. Among other prizes 
the State king and queen each received 
a $500 war bond. 


Paper Trooper Materials 


The Paper Trooper program has an- 
nounced the award of Salvage Service 
inedallions to all Paper Troopers who 
have -collected 2,000 pounds of waste 
paper since the opening of school last 
fall. To Paper Troopers who collect 
more than 2,000 pounds, a campaign bar 
will be awarded for each additional 1,000 
pounds. 

Paper Trooper materials and detailed 
information concerning summer salvage 
programs can be had by addressing the 
School-College Unit, Conservation and 
Salvage Division, WPB, 4427 Social Se- 
curity Building, Washington 25, D. C. 





Victory Garden Medal 


To encourage boys and girls to plant 
Victory Gardens and to produce more 
vitally needed food, the National Victory 
Garden Institute announces the General 
Douglas MacArthur Medal which will be 
awarded to outstanding gardeners 
throughout the country. In response to 
a letter written by Lester J. Norris, 
chairman of the board of the Institute, 
asking permission to issue a General 
MacArthur Medal to aid the Victory 
Garden Program, the General replied: 
“Glad to do anything that will help.” 
Selection of the winners will be made by 
various organizations participating in 
the National Green Thumb Contest 
which the Institute is sponsoring. 

Under the broad standards set up by 
the National Victory Garden Institute, 
participating youth organizations have 
established requirements consistent with 
the ability of their particular age groups. 
Contestant must submit record book after 
it has been signed by official local chair- 
man or leader who will have visited the 
entrant’s garden plot at least twice dur- 
ing the season. Further information 


may be obtained from the Institute, 598 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





State-wide Planning of Veterans’ 


Education 


Plans of the men and women in our 
armed forces for educational and eco- 
nomic pursuits in the world to which they 
expect to return are indicated in a re- 
cent pamphlet issued by the U. S. Office 
of Education. The publication entitled 
Data for State-wide Planning of Vet- 
erans’ Education, was prepared as an aid 
to State departments of education and 
educational institutions in planning pro- 
grams of higher education and technical 
and vocational training to meet the 
demands of returning veterans. 

An estimated 3!5 million, or 25 percent, 
of the expected total of the armed forces 
have plans for pursuing some form 
of education or technical training—1l 
million in full-time courses—according 
to data compiled by the author, Er- 
nest V. Hollis, Principal Specialist in 
Higher Education, from information fur- 
nished by the Research Branch, Infor- 
mation and Education Division, Army 
Service Forces. The Adjutant General 
of the Army made available the facts 
about age and education level for the 
officers and enlisted men of the Army. 

“With financial aid, the veterans are 
expected to make up considerable of the 
educational deficit the Nation has ex- 
perienced because of the war,” is one of 
the conclusions drawn of the pamphlet. 
This conclusion is borne out in much of 
the factual data included in the study. 
For instance, there are results of a sam- 
ple of 2,000 already returned veterans 
now receiving training—who before en- 
tering military service were unskilled or 


- semi-skilled laborers—showing that one- 


third are preparing themselves to reenter 
the Nation’s labor force in professional 
or managerial capacities, one-third as 
workers in the skilled trades, and one- 
third as clerical, service, and miscellane- 
ous workers. As the author points out, 
this indicates the tendencies of an im- 
portant segment of the returning vet- 
erans, because 42 percent of the enlisted 
men in the Army and 37 percent in the 
Navy were laborers or operatives before 
entering military service. 


Predominant Interests 


Another compilation from records of 
the Veterans Administration covers 
5,000 veterans now receiving train- 
ing under the G. I. Bill of Rights 
(Public Law 346). Included in this 
group are 100 women and 250 Negroes. 
Of the 5,000, some 90 percent are taking 
full-time courses. One-fifth are taking 
courses in the arts and sciences and four- 
fifths in professional and technical pro- 
grams. With reference to this group, 


which is mainly comprised of men sep- 
arated from the armed services because 
they were no longer considered fit for 
duty but which is otherwise fairly rep- 
resentative of a cross-section of the 
military personnel, the pamphlet fur- 
ther indicates predominant interests by 
listing the several fields of study in 
which there are more than 150 students 
enrolled. These are as follows: Com- 
merce and business, 636; dentistry, 530; 
engineering, 423; education, 239; medi- 
cine, 184; agriculture, 166; law, 155. 

Pointing out that the more education 
an individual has, the more likely he is 
to resume schooling, the author says that 
this factor plus the age and marital 
status of the individual were shown by 
the Army Service Forces poll as largely 
determinative in plans for pursuing edu- 
cational programs. He explains further 
that, “marital status is likely to change 
so rapidly on separation from the Army 
as to make a current analysis useless, 
but age and educational status are stable 
enough to use for estimating the num- 
ber of men from a State who are likely 
to return to school.” 

In consideration of this, a major por- 
tion of the pamphlet is given over to 
tables showing, by States, the education 
and age of more than 7 million enlisted 
men and nearly three quarters of a mil- 
lion officers. These tables were de- 
veloped from information supplied by 
the Adjutant General’s Office of the War 
Department. Data are given separately 
for Negroes and whites for the 17 States 
with dual educational systems. 


Educational Status 


A Nation-wide summary of the educa- 
tional status of enlisted men under 26 
years of age shows that: 23.7 percent 
stopped school at the eighth grade or 
lower; 32.5 percent had completed be- 
tween 1 and 3 years of high school; 41 
percent had completed 4 years of high 
school and between 1 and 3 years of col- 
lege; and 2.8 percent had completed 4 
years of college or more. 

To assist the States in estimating the 
size and distribution of their educational 
load, information is given on the ex- 
pressed intentions concerning migration 
of a sample of enlisted men. In sum- 
marizing this information, it is stated 
that the Army Service Forces poll in the 
summer of 1944 indicated that “82 per- 
cent of the white enlisted*men and 66 
percent of the Negro enlisted men expect 
to return to the State in which they 
had spent most of the 5 years prior to 
enlistment.” 
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New U. S. Office oi 
Education 
Publications 


Accredited Secondary Schools in the 
United States, 1944. By Margaret J. S. 
Carr. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1944. 197 p. (Buwietin 
1944, no. 4.) 30 cents. 

Prepared to meet the needs of admissions 
officers of colleges and of others charged with 
the selection of high-school students and 
graduates for various purposes. The U. S. 
Office of Education issues a complete list of 
accredited secondargmschools every 4 or 5 
years with one or more supplements in in- 
tervening years. 

Federal, State, and County Educaiion 
Officers. By Nolia D. Frazer. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1945. 60 p. (Educational Directory, 
1944-45, Part I.) 10 cents. 

Lists names of U. S. Office of Education 
staff members, of principal State school offi- 
cers, county and other local superintendents 
of schools, executive officers of State Library 
extension agencies, and of principal officers 


of the U. S. Indian Service, Education Divi- 
sion. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


U. S. Department of Commerce. 
reau of the Census. 
Voting in 1944. (In Elections: 1944, No. 
3, April 1945.) Washington, U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, 1945. Processed. Single 
copies free as long as limited supply lasts. 


Bu- 
Army and Navy 


A report on the extent of military voting 
in the primary and the general (Presidential) 
elections of 1944, whether on State ballots by 
military voters inside or outside the United 
States or on Federal War Ballots by military 
voters stationed outside the United States. 

U. S. Department of the Interior. 
National Park Service. Location Maps: 
Guide to Your Parks. Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1945. Each 
folder contains a map of the region, and 
accompanying text. Illus. Single copies 


free from Director of National Park Serv- 
ice, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 
A brief description by regions of the various 


national parks. The following regions are 
covered: 


No. 3. Far South States. 

No. 6. Southwestern States, 

No. 7. Pacific Northwest. 

No. 8. California, Nevada, Hawaii. , 

U.S. Department of Labor. Children’s 
Bureau. Teen-Age Recreation Programs. 
(In The Child, Vol. 9, p. 151-155, 1945.) 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office. Single copies, 5 cents; 50 cents a 
year. 

Summarizes a verbatim report presented 
by Dr. Fritz Redl at a meeting of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Advisory Committee on Lei- 
sure-Time Programs. 

U.S. Library of Congress. Music Divi- 
sion. Bibliography of Early Secular 
American Music (18th Century). By 
Oscar George Theodore Sonneck revised 
and enlarged by William Treat Upton. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1945. 616 p. $1.75. 

Largest portion of this work is comprised 


of a list of musical compositions issued by 
the American press prior to the nineteenth 


century and written by native or naturalized * 


Americans. 
U. S. Office of War Information. Divi- 
sion of Public Inquiries. United States 


Government Manual—1945. First edi- 
tion. (Revisions through March 10.) 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1945. 714 p. $1. 

This official handbook of the Federal Gov- 
ernment contains sections dealing with every 
agency of the Government in the legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches. In each 
section the organization and functions of the 
agency are described, and the chief adminis- 
trative officers are listed. 


U. S. Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion. Second Report to the 
President, the Senate, and the House of 
Representatives, April 1,1945. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1945. 46 p. 15 cents. 


This quarterly report presents in concise 
form the programs of the war agencies up to 
VE-day, the production controls necessary 
after VE-day, the problems of prices and em- 
ployment, and the reconversion policies rec- 
ommended for post-VJ-day. 

U. S. War Manpower Commission. 
Women’s Advisory Committee. Woman 
in the Postwar. Washington, War Man- 
power Commission, 1945. Processed. 9p. 
Single copies free from Women’s Ad- 
visory Committee as long as limited sup- 
ply lasts. 

A statement of the problems of both the 
women who will work outside the home in 
the postwar period and those who will be in 


household employment. Presents recom- 
mendations. 





Do We Need an Im- 
proved Program of 
Safety Education? 


Accidents are the cause of nearly 100,000 
deaths and 9,000,000 injuries each 
year. 

Accidents each year are responsible for 
approximately 7,000 deaths for chil- 
dren ages 5-14. They are the chief 
cause of deaths for young people ages 
1-19. 

Accidents of all kinds cause a loss of over 
$4,000,000,000 each year. Safety edu- 
cation is needed for good economy. 

A Good Program of Safety Education 

Will Help— 

To eliminate this unnecesSary waste of 
human life and loss of property. 

To promote parental feelings of relaxa- 
tion and security that come from 
knowifhg the school provides their 
child a safe place in which to work 
and play. 

To build individuals into better citizens 
by creating respect for the rights 
and privileges of others, obedience to 
constituted authority, and increased 
recognition of the value of human 
personality. 


To create wholesome home-school rela- 
tionships by developing mutual con- 
fidence and good will. 

To develop a safer community in which 
to live and influence related interest 
in community planning. 

To stimulate improvement in other 
phases of the school’s program. 

The above statement is taken from 

The Elementary School Principal Plans 
for Safe Living—Part I, published by the 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
Price 30 cents. 


Gift Bond Folders 


Designs for war bond and stamp fol- 
ders which can be reproduced by stu- 
dents have been prepared by the War 
Finance Division of the U. S. Treasury 
Department. The designs may be copied 
by photo-offset, silk screen, linoleum 
block, and other methods. The Division 
suggests that students may wish to print 
such folders for graduation, birthday, 
and other special occasion gifts, or for 
stamp books for summer savings. 

Sample designs may be secured from 
Education Section, War Finance Di- 
vision, Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 
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